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WESTERN DIVISION 
Briceland, California 
Coos Bay, Oregon (4 plants) 
, Coquille, Oregon 
~ Corvallis, Oregon (2 plants) 
Creswell, Oregon 
Eureka, California. 
her Falls, California“ 
pendence, Oregon (2 plants) 
ay, Oregon 
pia, Washington (2 plants) 
Pilot Rock, Oregon 
Powers, Oregon 
Row River, Oregon 
Samoa, California (3 plants) 
Springfield, Oregon (3 plants) 
Toledo, Oregon (3 plants) 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
Conway, South Carolina 
Enfield, North Carolina 
Greenwood, Mississippi 
_ Halisboro, North Carolina (3 plants) 
_ Hayesville, North Carolina 
Jackson, Mississippi 
_ MeKeever, New York 
Mountain City, Georgia 
New River, Tennessee 
Pineville, Kentucky — 
Plymouth, North Carolina (2 plants) 
Richwood, West Virginia 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Savannah, Georgia 
Steelwood, Alabama 
Swandale, West Virginia 
Georgia-Pacific Pignts in U.S. 


Robert B. Pamplin, president of REFERENCE STUDIES 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation, de- 
scribes the firm’s mushrooming Consultants 
expansion in the far northwest, 
and spells out for ID readers Mobile 
how one plant gave rise quickly 
to others in this company’s Connecticut 
growth pattern, beginning on 
page 15. East Texas . 














Water on the rocks 





A favorite refresher for 
businessmen...in the South! 


FISHING... hunting...swimming? What’s your 
favorite get-away-from-it-all outdoor sport? Name 
it, and it’s yours—in the South. Close at hand and 
practically the year around. You and your family 
will /ike living in the modern South! 


But that’s not all. The fact that the South is a fun 
place to live helps make men and women in industry 
here happier, more contented people. After-hours 
recreation doesn’t have a fancy price tag tied to it. It’s 
not only easy to find—it is easy on the family budget, 


too. Result: better worker-morale that means better, 
more productive workers. (That's refreshing, too!) 


In the past decade, the economic development of the 
South has outpaced the national rate-of-growth in 
practically every category you can name. The ready 
availability of intelligent, willing, productive workers 
in this young and fast-growing region offers unique 
opportunities for pleasant and profitable industrial 
growth. Let our Industrial Development Department 
prove it to you. “Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Soom Merry A, Meppdle 
thes PRESIDENT 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Southern Serves the South 
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1000 ACRES 


Industrial Land 


os” BRAINTREE 
-\ MASS. 


At the KEY JUNCTION 
of the new SOUTHEAST 
EXPRESSWAY & ROUTE 128 


® Strategically located 12 miles 
south of Boston 

@ Over 14 million labor force 
within commuting distance 

® Municipally-owned power, 
water, and sewage systems 

e Excellent living conditions - 
outstanding schools and recreation 
facilities 

e All business services in 
immediate area 





A list of present industry 
{partial only) @Armstrong Cork Co. 
®@ Walworth Co. @ Cities Service Oil Co. 
© Sigma Instruments, Inc. © Fisher-Pierce 
Co. @ Abrasive Products, inc. @and 
many others. 











BRAINTREE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Wm 6 Brooks, Chom 250 West St, Braintree 84. Mass.. Te Vi 3 2684 
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in Metropolitan Washington, D.C. 


There are two great efforts in the world today — the effort to put man 
in space, and the effort to spur the development of lagging areas. It is now 
apparent that these two great movements must inevitably find a meeting 
ground. 


In the United States, we are in the midst of an accelerated space pro- 
gram which commits a substantial part of our gross national income to 
facilities, services, and supplies required to put a man on the moon and 
achieve other space objectives. This huge effort is bound to have its effect, 
economically, and sociologically, on every Main Street. 


At the same time, thousands of community development organizations 
are seeking to participate in national growth. All want to share in the new 
technology, either directly or indirectly. 


The time is ripe, therefore, to promote a closer liaison between those 
who administer space programs and those who direct area development 
activities. We must give recognition to this mutuality of interest, delineate 
the scope of such interests, and probe needs and opportunities for ex- 
change of views. 


More of our local development groups need to know how big and far- 
reaching are our space program plans. They need to know what the effect 
is going to be in the direct-affected areas such as Canaveral and Hunts- 
ville; others need to know what to expect in areas remote from the rocket 
development and launching centers. 


The facilities program of the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, by itself, is of vital concern to everyone in the planning and de- 
velopment field. Expansion plans at Cocoa, and new facilities in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Texas are breathtaking in size and scope. Further, NASA 
facility planning extends to tracking stations and other units scattered all 
over the globe. 


The effect of the program on “satellite” or supporting industries and 
services alone is worthy of much study. Certainly it is neither the intent 
nor the desire of NASA to concentrate all activities in a few centers. 
Every sector should participate. And non-space industry applications of 
space technology should be explored and exploited swiftly. 


This means that space agency facility planning, procurement, and 
contract programs will benefit from close contact with experienced area 
and industrial development groups at local, state, and regional levels. The 
role of private industry is vital in all phases of the effort. 


It is likely that we are going to witness a distinct influence on our 
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OOOO0 OF choice OO0O00 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 
WITH A BUILT-IN AIRPORT 


Located in Montgomery County, Md. a 35 minute drive from the 
heart of the Federal City. Immediate access to Government and 
industrial installations. Near the port of Baltimore. Proximity to 
established scientific and industrial community with resident per- 
sonnel of qualified professional skills. Owners will sell or lease. 
Facilities designed and built to your specifications. 


basic community pattern. The space-age community of tomorrow may 
differ markedly from our community today. It is easy to anticipate sub- 
stantial changes in our educational system. There are other factors, many 
of them intangible, which distinguish a community in which scientists live 
happily and work productively. This image is just emerging. 


Change is inherent. Whether we like it or not — whether we resist it 
or not — change will occur. The only decision left to us is whether the 
changes come in an orderly way, channeled in directions we prefer, or 
whether they happen in random fashion, adding to tensions and complexi- 
ties without offering corresponding benefits. 


Alan Shepard and the man who runs the hardware store on the 
corner have a lot of mutual interests. It’s time for us to think more about 


them. —H.M.C. 


For detailed inforniation contact: 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY AIRPARK, INC.~ 
880 Bonitant Street, Silver Spring, 
Maryland, Phone JUniper 9-4030 
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SIRS: I was greatly interested in your 
article concerning the ARA program which 
appeared in Industrial Development maga- 
zine in November (“Location Theory: Part 
IV, Distressed Area Relief: Will It Work?”, 
By Marshall Colberg, Florida State Uni- 
versity, pp. 6-10). 


I was among those who opposed, in the 
beginning, the various proposals for ‘‘dis- 
tressed areas legislation,” but have changed 
my mind somewhat since the establish- 
ment of the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration. 


We in Ohio have several areas falling 
into the qualifications set up by the ARA 
and others which are in the “near miss” 
category. I should like to point out to you, 
however, that in the first place, the ARA 
program has not, to this point, appeared 
to be a give-away program. Futhermore, 
even though it does—at the moment — 
give the impression of being an all or 
nothing at all program, it is consistent that 
the state development agency cooperating 
with the Federal agency may recommend 
to the Secretary of Commerce areas which 
have not been designated as ARA counties, 
to be included in the program. Thus, I 
think, much of your objection to the Act 
can be overcome by close inspection by 
the state agencies involved. 


As a matter of fact, we feel that the 
program should be directed on a regional 
basis, rather than on a county-wide effort. 
I do think, however, that initially the 
county designation provides an excellent 
vehicle in the formation of the OEDP 
committees. My reasoning in this lies with 
the already established governmental sub- 
divisions, as well as the civic area develop- 
ment groups involved; such as chambers 
of commerce, etc. 


At the present time we are in the throes 
of developing an OEDP for our entire 
state. Although, of course, the entire State 
of Ohio is not eligible for ARA assistance, 
we do feel that we can promote develop- 
ment in a better manner by considering 
the entire state area (and in some cases, 
over-lapping into our sister states). 


One of the areas, it seems to me, that is 
overlooked by those investigating the ARA 
program, is the fact that all other avenues 
of financial assistance must be _ investi- 
gated prior to going with out-stretched 
hand to ARA for assistance. This is em- 
phasized and re-emphasized in the Act and 
at all of the meetings at which we have 
appeared and participated. 


I should certainly like to discuss this 
with you in more detail at some future 
date. However, I certainly do agree that 
no industry is going to locate in an area 
unless it can make a prof.t, which, of 
course, is tied into markets, raw materials, 
transportation, labor, etc. On the other 
hand, I do not believe that ARA has given 
the American economy ‘“‘a dangerous nudge 
in the direction of central control of in- 
dustrial location.’’ Perhaps I am somewhat 
naive in disagreeing with you on that 
point, but we have had no evidence of 
this happening in the State of Ohio, either 
from ARA or the other alphabetical agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 


I do think, however, that we may do 
much to shore-up our weaker areas by 
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rendering some business-like assistance to 
those areas in their approach to a healthy 
economic climate. 


KODER M. COLLISON 
Director 

State of Ohio 

Department of Industrial 
and Economic Development 


SIRS: Thanks for the excellent job on 
North Dakota (Sept., pp. 17-48). I think 
you overstated our part in the develop- 
ment of the state, but we really should not 
complain about that. 


HAROLD W. BANGER 
American Life Companies, Inc. 
Fargo, North Dakota 


SIRS: Please forward a copy of your ar- 
ticle “Gas Utility Programs for Area 
Growth,” first survey, to me... 


N. O. DAVIS 
California Chemical Company 


Reprints of the first (June, 1960) survey 
of Gas Utilities and a number of other 
reference studies are still available at a 
nominal price. 


SIRS: Our Market Research Department 
is now engaged in a market study of the 
State of Hawaii. This will require data and 
statistics on types of industry, rate of in- 
dustrial growth and what building may be 
going on. 


Your publication contains area surveys 
on many of our states. If such a survey on 
Hawaii is available, it would be of great 
help to us. 


RICHARD GARDNER 
Market Research Department 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 


>A small number of reprints of the refer- 
ence study on Hawaii (ID, Dec., 1959) are 
still available. 


SIRS: . . . Would it be possible to get a 
copy of the Registered Community Audit 
Number 184 for Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and Number 228-A for Baltimore, Mary- 
land? 

NAME WITHHELD 


®> Under our usual policy, we are not dis- 
closing the name of the interested party, 
but the audits for these communities 
were dispatched promptly. 


SIRS: We request permission to reproduce, 

with proper credit, your statistical table, 

Arkansas Economic Data, which appears 

on page 26 of the May 1961, Industrial De- 

velopment magazine. We desire to publish 

this table in our Arkansas Newsletter. 

y CARL CHILDRESS 

Arkansas State Chamber 
of Commerce 


We are always happy to give permission 
to reprint material from Industrial De- 
velopment magazine where proper cred- 
its are given and two file copies are for- 
warded to this office. 
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AND WE’LL BUILD A 


NEW PLANT 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


The money has been raised, the site decided 
upon, and we're ready to build: IBM brought 
our first; GE leased our second; let us build 
our third to your specifications! 


UP TO 100% FINANCING AVAILABLE 


Write Charles D. Townsend, Executive Direc- 
tor, for full details and for free brochures, 
including the Greater Burlington, Vermont, 
Story and a Registered Community Audit. 


Pa 

AMMd, GREATER BURLINGTON 
4a INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
soa od 


191 College Street 
Burlington, Vermont 


Tel. UNiversity 2-5726 
Member A.1.D.C. 








Let me show you how you can 
make a profit in your 
industrial 

investment in 


Odessa, Texas 


Ray W. Hedges 

(Xe [-xss-¥; Wm On aFsUanlol-1 amok am Oxo) anlaal-iaer:) 
211 West Third 

Odess 
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While many U.S. firms have long been interested in the 


Caribbean, the great region to the South is still largely undeveloped. 


Now, important new factors make it even more important for alert 


BILE! 


U.S. firms to explore opportunities in the great area from the Gulf Coast 
te the Northern shore of South America. Somewhere in this 


diverse region there very probably is a distinct opportunity for your 


firm to establish a “partnership in progress” with local interests seeking 


to accelerate tourist, commercial, and industrial growth. 


By H. McKinley Conway, Jr. 


year ago we identified the 

Gulf-Caribbean community of 
nations as a logical economic study 
unit, both for expanding industrial 
firms and for area development or- 
ganizations.* Many observers were 
quick to agree that the fifteen-or- 
more states which lie around the 
periphery of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea have a 
mutuality of interests which is real 
and significant. 

A large ellipse, extending from 
Trinidad on the Southeast to Cor- 
pus Christi on the Northwest, de- 
fines a basin which on _ today’s 
shrinking globe is more readily 
covered than were the Great Lakes 
states a generation ago. Executives 
accustomed to planning on a re- 
gional basis have now begun to look 
at this old region in a new light. 

We have noted several large 
projects recently in which execu- 
tives set out to establish a facility 
“somewhere between North Ameri- 
ca and South America.” There have 
been numerous’ ventures’ which 
North American firms sought to 
place on the Southern fringe of 


*See “Exploring Caribbean Potential By Light 
Plane”, ID, Feb., 1961, page 6. 


their sphere of interest. And, to a 
lesser degree, interests of Latin 
American origin have begun to 
look toward Northward expansion. 

The Gulf-Caribbbean region, be- 
cause of its strategic location, thus 
is emerging rapidly as the cross- 
roads of the Americas. And, in- 
evitably, opportunities for imagina- 
tive enterprises are multiplying. 

An annual review of this pro- 
gress, such as is attempted herein, 
must necessarily be qualitative, 
rather than quantitative. Suitable 
statistics are not yet available, for 
a variety of reasons. 

The students of the region finds, 
for example, that data produced by 
individual countries varies greatly 
in scope. A great many studies give 
information for “Latin America’— 
covering many  QGulf-Caribbean 
states, but ignoring some of the 
most important. Even United Na- 
tions statistics are very incomplete. 
(Although a new UN program may 
remedy this). 

There are, however, a sufficient 
number of valid data sources to 
give a good picture of growth and 
opportunity in the region. This in- 
formation shows, for example, that 
the area South of the U.S. border 
is from a population viewpoint one 
of the world’s most dynamic areas. 


Several of the Gulf-Caribbean 
nations have population growth 
rates of more than 3 percent per 
year, substantially higher than the 
estimated 2 percent in China and 
India, and the 1.7 percent in the 
United States. The Population Ref- 
erence Bureau notes that some of 
the world’s highest birth rates are 
found in Central America and ad- 
jacent tropical areas. 

Guatemala’s birth rate of 48 per 
1,000 is nearly double the U.S. rate 
of 25 per 1,000, and is even farther 
above the United Kingdom figure 
of 17, and Sweden’s 14. 

It is estimated that by mid 1960 
the population of all the Latin 
American nations will exceed that 
of the U.S. and Canada; and by the 
end of this century the Latin bloc 
will have double the U.S.-Canada 
total. These figures have enormous 
implications for every firm doing 
business in the hemisphere. 

It is true, of course, that averages 
and means are often misleading in 
the Gulf-Caribbean community. In 
almost every economic and social 
index there are sharp contrasts be- 
tween countries. 

For example, life expectancy may 
be as low as 33 years in poverty- 
stricken Haiti, and may range 
above 60 years in Panama and else- 
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where. Illiteracy may be universal 
in several areas, but may be almost 
non-existent in Costa Rica. 

But almost everywhere there is 
real opportunity for the future. The 
most backward nations may enjoy 
truly phenomenal improvement on 
a percentage basis; while the more 
advanced nations may in some 
cases move into the world’s elite 
group of most prosperous states. 

No one denies that these oppor- 
tunities exist. But there is a world 
of disagreement as to how best to 
achieve the desired ends. Thinking 
runs the complete spectrum from 
Texas-style private enterprise to 
Cuban communism. 

ID’s finding is that development 
opportunities in the region are very 
spotty today. In some sectors, there 
are opportunities as bright as may 
be found anywhere in the world. 
In other parts of the region, the 
opportunity for real progress seems 
hopelessly remote. 

For the private investor, particu- 
larly the U.S. investor, selectivity 
must remain the key to future com- 
mitments. Some areas, such as the 
. Bahamas, Puerto Rico, and the West 
Indies, are conducting intensive ef- 
forts to attract U.S. business inter- 
ests. The welcome mat is definitely 
out. 


In other areas, such as Venezuela, 
Colombia, Central America, and 
Mexico, it is difficult to find any 
aggressive effort to bring in addi- 
tional U.S. firms. Governments are 
friendly, but the emphasis is on 
growth from within. In Cuba, of 
course, the hostility is well known. 

Where a suitable business climate 
exists, the opportunities for U.S. 
firms seem to fall into three major 
categories: the development of 
tourist and service facilities; the 
further development of “extractive” 
industries utilizing mined and agri- 
cultural raw materials; and the es- 
tabliskment of new facilities to 
serve markets which are growing 
both in size and sophistication. 

It is a certainty that communica- 
tion and trade between the Ameri- 
cas will continue to expand, giving 
rise to new opportunities of many 
types. The National Planning Asso- 
ciation estimates that U.S. imports 
from Latin America will rise from 
the 1957 level of just over $4 bil- 
lion to some $4.4 billion in 1965 and 
$5.4 billion in 1970. 
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This expansion will require a 
variety of new facilities both in the 
U.S. and abroad. There will be 
processing units at the origin of the 
materials, at the market, or at in- 
termediate sites. The interdepen- 
dence of U.S. and Gulf-Carib- 
bean development programs will 
most certainly become more evi- 
dent. 

Some of the specific possibilities 
are indicated by NPA, taking into 
consideration only those resources 
which are well known and avail- 
able: 

Iron ore: from Brazil and Chile; 
the Rio Grande area of Argen- 
tina; 

Zinc: from Brazil; 

Columbium: from the Araxa region 
of Brazil; 

Beryl, monazite, and columbite- 
tantalite: from the lowlands of 
Bolivia; 

Sulphur: from Mexico. 

Oils and oilseed: from Brazil; 

Kenaf: from Central America, Cu- 
ba, Haiti, and Venezuela; 

Timber: from Brazil and Colombia. 

Fish or shrimp: from Ecuador, 
Mexico, Panama, and Peru; 

Fruits: from Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, and Mexico; 

Meat: from Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, and Panama; 

Sugar: from Brazil and Costa Rica. 
It is much more difficult to pre- 

dict specific expansion of exports 
of manufactured products; how- 
ever, there are two for which it is 
reasonably safe to predict a sub- 
stantial increase. These are: 

Soluble coffee: from Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Guatemala, and El Salvador; 

Pulp and paper: from Chile and 
Honduras. These exports will 
largely go to countries other than 
the United States. 

The full realization of the great 
opportunities of this type which 
exist throughout the region can be 
achieved only by heavy participa- 
tion of U.S. capital. And such par- 
ticipation, contrary to the Castro- 
ists, is directly to the benefit of 
the emerging nations. 

These facts were ably brought 
out by U.S. spokesman Douglas 
Dillon at the first Caribbean As- 
sembly held last year in Puerto 
Rico. Dillon pointed out that during 
the past five years private U.S. in- 
vestment in Latin America amount- 
ed to some $600 million per year, 


making it possible for Latin Ameri- 
ca to develop “nearly twice as fast 


as it otherwise would have.” 


Dillon went on to cite these fig- 
ures: 

— In recent years, Latin Ameri- 
can governments have collected 15 
percent of all their revenues from 
U.S. companies. 


— Profit remittances by USS. 
companies are only about half as 
large as their tax payments in Latin 
America. 

— U.S. companies have consist- 
ently earned large annual amounts 
of foreign exchange for Latin 
America — up to $1 billion a year 
toward the latter part of the Fifties. 

— About three-quarters of the 
gross revenues of U.S companies is 
paid out in Latin America to cover 
local tax, wage, and material costs. 

— During a typical recent year, 
U.S. companies in Latin America 
provided jobs for 625,000 persons. 
Less than 9.000 were from the U:S. 
Of some 48,000 positions classified 
as supervisory, professional, or 
technical, only one out of six was 
held by a USS. citizen. 

“IT submit that these facts refute 
conclusively any accusation that 
Latin America is being exploited 
by private United States enter- 
prise,” Dillon told the gathering. 


Bright Spots and Dark Spots 


Let’s take a quick swing around 
the region to see where there are 
bright prospects for the immediate 
future, and to identify those areas 
in which progress may be slower. 


Going clockwise, the Bahamas 
are first in line. Here, the emphasis 
continues to be on large-scale spec- 
ulative activity in real estate, with 
a great many U.S. businessmen 
buying property for resert and 
residential use. Industrial develop- 
ment is still mostly a thing of the 
future. 


On Hispaniola, the Western half, 
Haiti, is still bogged down in a 
sink of poverty and_ illiteracy. 
There’s little cause for optimism. 
To the East, the Dominican Re- 
public is having critical political 
problems and its future is hazy. 
Having already developed an ex- 
cellent base, this little nation, with 
a stable, democratic government 
could really go places. 





CARIBBEAN COMMUNITY 


The next stop is the brightest 
spot in the Gulf-Caribbean, Puerto 
Rico. No other state has achieved 
so much in so short a time — a 
tribute to American enterprise and 
a blow to Communism. 

But there is no mood of com- 
placency in San Juan. The Economic 
Development Administration is con- 
tinuing to emphasize the importance 
of attracting U.S. investment, as 
evidenced by the opening of new 
branch promotion offices this year 
in Boston, Philadelphia, and St. 
Louis. EDA already had offices in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Miami. 

Just recently, Puerto Rico en- 
acted new legislation designed to 
heighten the interest of U.S. manu- 
facturers. This was an amendment 
to the Industrial Incentives Act of 
1948, offering 13 years of local tax 
exemption, instead of the usual 10 
years, to firms which locate in out- 
lying Puerto Rican cities and towns. 

Another significant development 
was the opening last summer of a 
foreign trade zone at Mayaguez, 
the first U.S. zone to emphasize 
manufacturing. 

The total effect of these and 
other forward-looking moves has 
been to keep new industries flow- 
ing into Puerto Rico. EDA Admin- 
istrator Rafael Durand was able to 
report a record 23 “blue chip” cor- 
porations among the 190 U.S. and 
Puerto Rican companies signing up 
for new plants in fiscal 1960-61. 
Biggest new plum is a $32 million 
polyethylene resin plant to be built 
by Union Carbide. 

Another Caribbean island very 
much interested in U.S. investment 
is Jamaica. And the Jamaica In- 
dustrial Development Corporation 
has been able to report steady 
progress. 

For example, JIDC reports 1961 
yarn sales up more than 100 per- 
cent over 1960; cement up 11.5%; 
bauxite up 8.8%; and electric power 
sales to industry up 19.9 percent. 
Jamaica’s recent decision to go its 
independent way will probably re- 
sult in an intensification of the de- 
velopment effort. 

Eyeing her successful neighbors, 
the Virgin Islands (U.S.) have re- 
cently decided to get into the in- 
dustrial development act. A new 
program has been planned, an in- 
centive measure passed, and an 
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“ PENNSYLVANIA 


KEYSTONE OF INDUSTRY 


Another example of community-state 


cooperation in 100% FINANCING 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC.’S new plant ad- 
dition at Altoona in Blair County—an 
ultramodern ball-bearing manufactur- 
ing facility—will employ 600 workers at 
full capacity, covers 110,820 square feet 
of plant and office space, and represents 
a total investment of 114 million dollars. 

Under this cooperative ‘100% Financ- 
ing Plan,’’ the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Development Authority granted a $450,- 
000 Ioan; the 50% first mortgage was 
provided by a leading Pennsylvania 
bank; Altoona Enterprises, Incorporated 
(a local non-profit agency) financed 
$300,000. 


LOANS = NEW PLANTS = NEW JOBS 


A minimum 2% interest rate and 
a maximum 25-year term on state 
and local agency loans—50% of 
the total project cost. 


In just over five years, the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Authority 
has made 183 project loans, totaling 
$22,234,480, to build or expand plants 
representing an investment of $67,985,- 
618. 

These new plants and expansions 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO: 





have created 30,438 jobs, with esti- 
mated annual payrolls of $111,918,495. 


Get Full Details Now! 


The ‘‘Pennsylvania Plan’”’ offers com- 
plete financing on lease or lease-purchase 
arrangements. Hand-pick the type of 
community that best meets your loca- 
tion requirements; choose from plant 
“‘shells’’ now ready for completion to 
your specifications. Over 150 Pennsyl- 
vania community development groups 
have funds and a record of proven ex- 
perience in all phases of industrial loca- 
tion and financing. 


Investigate the potentials of a Pennsylvania 
plant location now! Write for: 


@ Facts on ‘100% Financing For Your New 
Plant in Pennsylvania” 

W Full details on Pennsylvania's equitable 
“Tax Climate’ 


@ ‘Plant Location Services” brochure 


@ Current listing of available industrial build- 
ings and sites 

@ Special reports and tabulations, tailored 
to your specific location requirements, 
covering—Labor, Markets, Transportation, 
Materials, Minerals, Water, Power, Fuel, 
Engineering Fa- 
cilities, Taxes and 


* PA esa 
Community Data PrNsvumeaa 


gnctons \ 











PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Room 446 * South Office Building « Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Phone: CEdar 4-2912 








CARIBBEAN COMMUNITY 


That business development groups all around the Gulf-Caribbean rim have strong mutual 
interests in regional development is becoming increasingly evident. Here, a group from the 
Mobile, Alabama, chamber of commerce meets in Caracas with U. S. Ambassador Teodoro 
Moscoso (lower right), former head of the Puerto Rico ‘‘Fomento” program and newly-named 
director of the Alliance For Progress plan for all of Latin America. 


administrative team appointed. This 
program, still in its infancy, will 
be worth watching. 

As yet, the French West Indies, 
Guadaloupe and Martinique, have 
been interested only in U.S. tour- 
ists. However, the British Indies 
group is very much interested in 
attracting industrial and commer- 
cial projects. There are active pro- 
motion groups in Trinidad and 
Tobago, and, more recently, Bar- 
bados. 

The Netherlands Indies are equal- 
ly interested. The alert group on 
Aruba now has been complimented 
by a most ambitious $100 million 
development program announced 
by Curacao. U.S. investors have al- 
ready made themselves very much 
at home here and the trend will 
undoubtedly continue. 

On the mainland of South Ameri- 
ca, the two Caribbean-rim nations, 
Venezuela and Colombia, have still 
not assumed the important role 
which they should play in the re- 
gion’s development. Venezuela is 
torn by political struggle, while 
Colombia seems to suffer from 
lethargy. Opportunities definitely 
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exist, but they are accompanied by 
frustrations. 

The situation in Venezuela was 
aptly described in a recent state- 
ment by Sears Roebuck Vice Presi- 
dent John F. Gallagher, as follows: 

“At a luncheon the other day, I 
was discussing investments in Ven- 
ezuela with a representative of a 
food manufacturer who had recent- 
ly opened a factory there. Prior to 
his statement, there had been sev- 
eral comments from the group 
about how difficult economic con- 
ditions are in Venezuela at the 
present time. This man began... 
‘If you were to ask ten persons at 
this meeting today whether they 
would rather invest in Switzerland 
or Venezuela, I am sure that nine 
would reply — Switzerland — be- 
cause the country has a reputation 
for stability. However, after four 
years of operation there we are 
still sending in $150,000 a year to 
make up deficits — while our plant 
in Venezuela made a profit in its 
second month of operation!’ ” 

In Central America, the biggest 
news is the slow but promising 
work on the common market. Once 


perfected, this plan will require a 
new appraisal of the area by a 
variety of manufacturers. Another 
item of interest is the progress on 
the Pan American highway, which 
will make it easier to distribute 
within the area. 

The only unit in Central America 
conducting a U.S.-type promotion 
effort to attract industry is the free 
trade zone in Panama. In other 
areas, selling the local area to out- 
side investors is left to private in- 
vestors or simply is neglected. An 
excellent example of a private busi- 
nessman promoting his area is Paul 
Holsen, President of Cerveceria 
Tegucigalpa, in Honduras. 

In Mexico, progress is impressive, 
but the welcome for U.S. investors 
seems to be wearing thinner. Em- 
phasis is on local ownership, or, at 
best, joint ventures. 

Incidentally, the joint venture is 
coming to the fore throughout the 
Gulf-Caribbean, as it is in other 
parts of the world. U.S. firms have 
shown every willingness to move in 
this direction, but they are quick 
to point out that problems are in- 
volved. A recent CED report had 
this to say: 

The creation of an attractive cli- 
mate for the flow of foreign capi- 
tal into Latin America depends on 
the actions of foreign businesses, 
especially U.S. businesses, as well 
as on the actions of the national 
government. It will not be enough 
for the foreign business to be effi- 
cient, even though that is its main 
job. The foreign business must, so 
far as possible, become identified 
with the community in which it 
operates. It must not be regarded as 
something from the outside that 
does something to or for the Latin 
American society, even if what is 
done is good. 


This is a difficult task, but some 
U.S. companies have an exemplary 
record in this respect that others 
might emulate. There are at least 
five specific areas in which the con- 
duct of American businesses could 
make a significant difference: 


(a) Of the 1,000,000 employees of 
U.S. companies in Latin America, 
1957, about 2 per cent was sent 
from the United States, as already 
noted. This seems a small propor- 
tion, but the U.S. employees are 
relatively much more numerous in 
the higher positions, accounting for 
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CARIBBEAN COMMUNITY 


20 per cent of those in managerial, 
professional and _ technical cate- 
gories. It is natural that most of 
the people sent from the US. 
should be specialists of some kind. 
At the same time not only should 
qua’'fied nationals have _ access 
without prejudice to positions at 
all levels but also an effort should 
be made to find and train them. 

(b) Some U.S. companies have 
been outstandingly successful in 
developing economical local sources 
of supply of manufactured goods 
not formerly produced in the coun- 
try. Attempts to establish or en- 
courage such local sources can have 
valuable results of many kinds. 

(c) U.S. corporations operating 
through subsidiaries in Latin Amer- 
ica should consider offering some 
of the stock of the subsidiaries for 
public sale in the countries where 
they operate. This will not be feasi- 
ble in all situations. But where 
feasible it will not only benefit 
the company but also assist in the 
development of local capital mar- 
kets. 


(d) Subsidiaries of U.S. corpora- 
tions should issue regular, public 
reports on their operations. 


(e) U.S. companies may in some 
cases find it desirable to enter in 
joint ventures with local businesses 
and individuals, each supplying 
part of the capital and manage- 
ment. These arrangements have 
not always been successful, some- 
times because the U.S. participants 
wish to plow profits back into the 
business while the local participants 
wish to pay out the profits. Some 
loval governments do not welcome 
these arrang ments, regarding them 
as substitutes for 100% foreign 
financing. The possibility of a satis- 
factory arrangement is_ probably 
least in the least developed coun- 
tries. Each case will have to be 
considered on its merits. But where 
the joint venture is an effective 
way to run a business it has many 
ancillary advantages. 

To these CED findings, General 
Motors Vice President George Rus- 
sell added this comment: “The de- 
termination of feasibility is of first 
importance. There are many in- 
stances in which it is not feasible 
to offer the stock of subsidiaries 
for public sale in the countries 
where they operate. Feasilibity de- 
pends on the amount and character 
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of investment required, the sources 
of capital available for such invest- 
ment, the degree and extent of risk 
foreseen, the nature of the business 
and the resulting benefits. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated that all of 
these vary widely from one busi- 
aess to another and from one coun- 
try to another. In many business 
situations it is clear that full cor- 
porate ownership of subsidiaries 
provides benefits that cannot be ob- 
tained in other ways.” 


Gulf-Caribbean Programs in U.S. 


Many alert development groups 
in the United States have long 
recognized the interests which they 
share with governments and com- 
panies in the Gulf-Caribbean com- 
munity. There is widespread recog- 
nition that development is a two- 
way street. 


A good example is the Mobile pro- 
gram, which last year included an 
8,000 mile “Trade Development 
Tour” by 14 representatives of the 
Alabama city. Headed by the presi- 
dent of the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce, the mission covered 
eight sister cities in such locations 
as Colombia, Venezuela, Trinidad, 
the Netherlands Indies, and Ja- 
maica. 

Mobile, like other Gulf Coast 
cities, realizes that it has a bright 
future (see pages 17 to 32 this 
issue) which to a considerable ex- 
tent is dependent on the rapid 
progress of her Southern neighbors. 
L. A. Parrish, of the Alabama State 
Docks, Mobile, puts it this way: 

“Forty-six percent of the total 
export-import trade to and from 
the Gulf is with I.evin America. At 
Mobile, 50 percent of our total for- 
eign waterborne commerce is made 
up of ores from the Caribbean 
area... in addition, 25 percent of 
our total export general cargo goes 
to the Caribbean area. Considering 
these facts alone, the Caribbean 
area deserves an important place 
in our program of trade develop- 
ment.” 

It is for such reasons that ID 
believes one of the great hopes for 
the future of the Gulf-Caribbean 
regions lies in a closer liaison be- 
tween the development organiza- 
tions representing the various na- 
tions in the community. This is a 
game in which everybody wins 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


Fong case history in the field 
of industrial planning concerns 
one of the nation’s well-known blue 
chips which learned its lesson the 
hard way. Several years ago, this 
company, which we won’t embar- 
rass by naming again made a public 
announcement of its intention to 
build a new multi-million dollar 
branch plant. 

Within 24 hours, the company 
president was deluged with tele- 
phone calls and telegrams from 
scores of alert newspaper-reading 
area development agencies through- 
out the country. The next day 
chamber of commerce representa- 
tives and delegations began to ar- 
rive at his office to urge considera- 
tion for Community A or Site B. 

This Pandora’s Box became more 
awesome as the company started 
getting proposals and presentations 
from people who could not be ig- 
nored. The governor of a state 
whose institutions bought large 
quantities of the firm’s product 
came to make an appeal. Other 
areas were pushed by members of 
Congress serving on committees 
having jurisdiction over legislation 
of vital interest to the company. 
Several communities were imagina- 
tive enough to have their cases pre- 
sented by business men who were 
large customers of the firm. 

In less than 30 days, the company 
president found himself in a very 
real dilemma. His office was bogged 
down in reacting and defending. 
And it was already apparent that 
no matter what site decision they 
might make, the company would 
have to offend a number of impor- 


As industrial expansion planning becomes 
more complex, consultants are playing a bigger 
role. They have demonstrated their worth in 


gathering data quietly, minimizing pressure 
from outside groups, making techno-economic 
evaluations, and furnishing a wide variety of 
specialized professional services. Here’s a run- 
down on some of the more active consulting 


firms and what they’re geared to do for you. 


tant customers, government offi- 
cials, and community leaders. 

At this point, enter a well-known 
management consultant offering his 
services. No knight in shining armor 
ever looked better! 

Given clear-cut responsibility for 
the study, the consultant immedi- 
ately took the pressure off the com- 
pany, became the target for the 
pressure groups, and served as an 
effective buffer for the harassed 
company officials. Eventually, an 
intelligent techno-economic apprais- 
al was completed a sane decision 
reached, and company interests 
were preserved. 

Obviously, the moral of this story 
is that the firm in question would 
have fared better to have retained 
the consultant at the outset. The 
avoidance of premature publicity on 
a site study is automatic with those 
who are experienced in this field. 

And this is only one of the many 
pitfalls which can trap the unwary 
in the jungles of facility planning. 
Every year records its shares of im- 
pressive blunders: the new plant 
which was built by one of the na- 
tion’s top firms and never occupied 
(they sold it at a substantial loss); 
the expensive 900-acre site which 
was bought and then found to be 
unusable (the company is still pay- 
ing taxes on it); and the handsome 
new plant which has jagged cracks 
running from floor to ceiling (this 
one is in court). 

These are some of the reasons 
that in this age of specialization the 
industrial development consultants 
are coming to the fore. Their value 
is being proven daily as they go 
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quietly about their work for hun- 
dreds of well-managed growth 
firms. Today, there are outstanding 
consulting groups handling every 
broad phase of expansion plan- 
ning; project feasibility analysis, 
organization structure, facilities re- 
quirements and specifications, area 
analysis, site selection, and real es- 
tate acquisition and management. 


Moreover, almost every detailed 
phase of expansion is the province 
of some specialist. There are con- 
sultants who handle labor factors, 
transportation, finance, power, wa- 
ter, waste disposal, soil conditions, 
surveying, mapping, public rela- 
tions, plant layout, site plans, and 
community relations. 

A number of large firms offer 
services covering the complete 
range of expansion activities, from 
project evaluation through site sur- 
vey and actual plant construction. 
An example is Austin Company, of 
Cleveland. Others, such as The Fan- 
tus Company in New York, are de- 
voted to the plant location process. 
And still others, like Dames and 
Moore of Los Angeles, are specialists 
in foundation engineering. 


Let’s look at some typical situa- 
tions which show consulting units 
in action: 


The four examples on the next 
two pages show something of the 
range of problems which fall within 
the province of consulting groups, 
problems that arise with respect to 
expansions and new operations in 
all parts of this country and over- 
seas. On page 14 you will find ID’s 
list of consulting firms. 
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CASE NUMBER ONE 


OVERSEAS POSSIBILITIES: 


ARMOUR RESEARCH 


George Philips, Assistant Director of Techno- 
Economics Research at Armour Research Founda- 
tion, illustrates the procedure for searching out 
opportunities for American firms in foreign mark- 
ets by using a fictitious corporation — Best Prod- 
ucts Company, makers of poultry producers’ me- 
chanical equipment such as feed conveyors. 

The first step must be to get a clear picture of 
the company’s position with respect to the U. S. 
market, in order to have a suitable yardstick for 
measuring foreign opportunities. This should in- 
clude improved production techniques, sales strat- 
egy and regional coverage as well as diversifica- 
tion and merger possibilities. 

Within the Common Market area of Europe, the 
chances are good that established companies are 
already operating in the same field as the Ameri- 
can company. In the case of poultry producers’ 
items, U. S. exports amount to $2 million, limited 
to nests and incubators. Poultry is widely used, 
but European poultry is not up to American stand- 
ards in breeding and upbringing. Hence, there is 
the likelihood of ready acceptance of American 
equipment by poultry producers to up-grade their 
product. 

Entry into the market can be accomplished by an 
overseas plant, a joint venture, sales representative 
or a licensing agreement. The nature of the market, 
the active and potential producers of comparable 
equipment and the trade restrictions will have a 
great deal to do with the choice among these. In 
this case, licensing is recommended because of the 
lower cost and the fact that sales representatives 
. With the necessary technical background to help 
with servicing would be hard to find. 

Any licensing agreement should be based on 
personal contacts, since licensor and licensee must 
reach complete agreement and understanding on 
procedures and goals and an international lawyer 
should have a hand in drawing up the agreement. 

In underdeveloped areas, a potential market 
must first be identified. In the fictitious example, 
it was discovered that Nigerians did eat chickens 
as luxury items and would presumably welcome 
the chance to eat more if they could be raised 
cheaply. Local capital would be available, and the 
country has both favorable taxes and administra- 
tive procedures, the latter based on British prac- 
tice. The country offers a large local market and 
a potential base for export to nearby areas. 

Likelihood of foreign competition, either over- 
seas or at home, is greatest for American firms 
producing items involving high labor costs. 

Knowledge of foreign conditions in considerable 
depth is required before launching into foreign 
operations, and advice based on foreign contacts 
and experience can prevent costly errors. 
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CASE NUMBER TWO 


CARIBBEAN SHIPYARD: 
FIRST RESEARCH CORP. 


At the behest of a Florida shipbuilding com- 
pany, First Research Corporation of Miami investi- 
gated the prospects for a shipyard to be located in 
the Caribbean, specifically in the Dominican Re- 
public. Contiguous to the shipyard was to be a 
free port. 

The study as described by Philip W. Moore, 
President of First Research, entailed analysis of 
the complicated pattern of ship movements within 
the Caribbean and to and from the Panama Canal, 
based on a survey of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping 
for an entire year. Existing repair facilities in other 
parts of the Caribbean and in nearby surrounding 
areas were also studied, as well as the current 
state of the world shipbuilding and repair situation 
and the political situation — at that time, relatively 
favorable — in the Caribbean. 


Philip W. Moore is 
founder (1950) and presi- 
dent of Miami-based 
First Research Corpora- 
tion, probably the best- 
known business 
research firm in the 
South. With a Phila- 
delphia and Princeton 
background, he had Wall 
Street experience with 
First Boston Corporation 
and Schroder Rocke- 
feller & Co. before 
coming to Florida. 

It developed that in a year’s time some 2,900 
ships, more than half of them of British, American 
and Norwegian registry and one-fifth of them 
tankers, visited the area, and that a large percent- 
age of these passed near the southern coast of the 
Dominican Republic — no small potential market. 

Various types and sizes of shipyards were con- 
sidered by marine engineering consultants and sites 
were examined. The site selected was the mouth 
of the Rio Haina, not far from the capital city 
then called Cuidad Trujillo and now again known 
as Santo Domingo. Both the shipyard and the free 
port were actually built, and the shipyard had 
been in successful operation for a year before 
being converted into a naval installation. 

The combination of a free port with the shipyard 
was based on the knowledge that each would help 
attract business to the other. The fragmentation of 
the Caribbean area into many sovereignties made 
for conditions favorable to the operation of a free 
trade zone where goods could be stored or pro- 
cessed without being subject to a variety of con- 
flicting regulations and charges. 





CASE NUMBER THREE 


FANTUS HELPS LOCATE 
CHEMICAL PLANT 


Archer-Daniels-Midland is now building a plant 
at Peoria to produce nitrogen compounds, plas- 
ticizers, esters, olefins and other chemical inter- 
mediates. The process of determining on the loca- 
tion is described by Maurice Fulton, Partner of the 
Fantus Company, which served as consultants. 


After a preliminary interrogation of all company 
executives whose knowledge of existing and pro- 
posed company operations might throw some light 
on the location problem, the consultants undertook 
an extensive study of transportation, fuel and raw 
material costs. Over 30,000 calculation’, were nec- 
essary to analyze regional differences in freight 
costs. 


Coal and natural gas were considered at length 
both as fuel and as a source of hydrogen. The na- 
tural gas available at the minimum-transport-cost 
location turned out to have too high a nitrogen 
content for the process being considered. The ul- 
timate combination arrived at calls for coal as 
fuel and propane brought in from Oklahoma by 
tank car as the hydrogen source. 


A waterway location was indicated, and ground 
water was preferred for cooling and processing 
because of uniformity in temperature and quality. 
The large quantities of steam needed seemed to 
suggest a site near a steam supplier, but no such 
site that was satisfactory in all other respects 
could be found, and steam-raising facilities are 
being included in the basic plant itself. 


The choice was narrowed to 52, then to 14 and 
then to 5 cities by applying progressively more 
restrictive criteria. At this point Archer-Daniels- 
Midland representatives joined the on-the-spot 
visits to sound out local officials and representa- 
tives, but the company’s name was still withheld. 


When Peoria was finally selected, Fantus op- 
tioned two sites in its own name, one of which was 
dropped when sub-soil conditions failed to check 
out. The 200-acre site chosen fronts on the Illinois 
River but is flood-free. Part of it is suitable for 
construction of settling basins. It is bordered by a 
four-lane highway and has joint service from the 
Toledo, Peoria and Western and the Chicago and 
North Western, with direct or two-line service to 
all important markets. There is a natural gas line, 
and ground water and river water are both avail- 
able on the site. Options have been taken on addi- 
tional acreage next to the property to allow for 
future expansion. 


CASE NUMBER FOUR 


SITE ENGINEERING: 
DAMES and MOORE 


Benjamin S. Persons of Dames & Moore, Cali- 
fornia-based firm, outlines a number of striking 
examples of use of well-located land with poor 
physical characteristics as industrial or commercial 
sites. In many parts of the country, land costs have 
reached the point where close-in sites not pre- 
viously considered suitable for building warrant 
careful re-examination. 

A peat and cypress swamp in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida has become the site of a large shopping center. 
Under the buildings all peat was removed and 
replaced by clean sand fill and the buildings were 
floated on this fill. In parking areas, peat was 
leveled off and a sand fill placed above it. Ad- 
jacent property was protected from lateral move- 
ment by a sand cut-off wall. 

In Alameda, California, 800 acres of tidelands 
were reclaimed. Sand deposits in the bay were 
dredged to provide fill sufficient to reach the de- 


Benjamin S. Persons is a partner in the Cali- 
tornia-based firm of Dames and Moore, which 
he joined in 1950, a year after taking his en- 
gineering degree at Georgia Tech. He served 
in California and the Midwest until 1954 be- 
fore becoming a partner in the firm and com- 
= back to Atlanta as its Southern represen- 
tive. 


sired grade and enough more to allow for settling 
as the underlying deposits became consolidated. 

Below the Falls of St. Anthony on the Missis- 
sippi in Minneapolis and St. Paul is a stretch where 
limestone crumbled from the lip of the falls has 
left a train of “tumble rock” strewn along the 
valley. Removing the rocks is impractical and 
there are voids and loose fill among them. By 
flushing out all loose fill down to the underlying 
sands and refilling by hydraulic means with a 
slurry of fine granular fill, and then leveling off 
the top and capping the surface with further fill, a 
building surface can be obtained for all but the 
heaviest buildings. 
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CONSULTANTS 


Consultants to Assist in Your 
Expansion Planning: 

ID’s questionnaire to consulting 
firms drew responses from 53 of 
them, including many of the largest 
and most diverse in their fields of 
competence. The address and name 
cf the chief executive for each is 
indicated, along with the number of 
personnel. Note that they are widely 
scattered over the country, though 
New York, Chicago and Washington 
have major concentrations. 

Consulting firms are prepared to 
supply references that will make it 
possible to check out their capabili- 
ties for the particular kind of project 
being considered. 





FIRST RESEARCH CORPORATION 
REGIONAL ECONOMIC STUDIES 
Nationwide 
Descriptive brochure on request 
2500 S. W. Third Avenue, Miami 
2118 Philadelphia Nat’! Bank Bidg., 
Phitadelphia 








KEystone 9-1515 
ORchard 4-4554 
IRVING M. FOOTLIK & ASSOCIATES 
Materials Handling and Plant Layout 
Consulting Engineers 
Irving M. Footlik 9116 Four Winds Way 
President Skokie, Illinois 








Fred J. Gorchess & Associates 


P. 0. Box 19 Phone 
Holmdel, N. J. 946-4242 


Specialists in ‘“‘Industry Welcome’’ Communities. 


Registered consultant member, 
American Management Ass'n. 








LAW ENGINEERING TESTING CO. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Birmingham, Charlotte, Jacksonville, 
Orlando, Tampa 
Soil mechanics studies and foundation investiga- 
tions, foundation engineering, construction ma- 


terials testing and inspection, aerial reconnais- 
sance. 








E. RALPH SIMS, JR. AND ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Industrial Engineers 
Management Consultants 
436 North Maple Street - Lancaster, Ohio 
Planning, Design, Management, and Control 
of Manufacturing 
and Distribution Operations and Facilities 








FINANCING 
Wirth Management Company 
Ch og and « Ma t Enge 


382 DANBURY RD., RT. 7, WILTON, CONN. 
POrter 2-5551 




















Alster & Associates, Inc., 6135 Kansas 
Avenue, N. E., Washington (11), D. C.; 
Carl J. Alster, President; 25 personnel. 
Armour Research Foundation, 10 West 
35th Street, Chicago; Dr. H. A. Leedy, 
Director; 1300 personnel. 

George S. Armstrong & Company, Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York (17); George 
S. Armstrong, Chairman; 15 personnel. 
C. E. Augsbach & Associates, Inc., Suite 
311, L-O-F Building, Toledo (2); C. E. 
Augsbach, Managing Principal; 7 person- 
nel, 

The Austin Company, 3650 Mayfield Road, 
Cleveland (21); Allan S. Austin, President; 
625 personnel. 

Barrington and Company, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York (17); Walter J. Sem- 
lon, President; 50 personnel. : 
Benham Engineering Company, 215 N. E 
23rd Street, Oklahoma City (5); David B. 
Benham, Senior Partner; 150 personnel. 
Franklin G. Bishop Company, Inc., County 
Federal Building, Rockville Centre, New 
York; Franklinn G. Bishop, President; 15 
personnel. 

Chas. F. Brauer and Associates, 1432 S. W. 
Sixth Avenue, Portland; Chas. F. Brauer, 
President; 7 personnel. 

Brown and Associates, Conway Building, 
Box 5092, Station B, Greenville, S. C.; 
Robert L. Brown, Ph. D., Director; 6 
personnel. 

C-E-I-R Inc., 1200 Jefferson Davis High- 
way, Arlington (2); Dr. Herbert W. Robin- 
son, President; 850 personnel. 

Chase, Ward and Gardner, Inc., 111 Sutter, 
San Francisco (4); Wallace R. Richman, 
President; 4 personnel. 

Chicago Aerial Sruvey, 10265 Franklin 
Avenue, Franklin Park; John H. Wolvin, 
General Manager; 31 personnel. 

Dames & Moore, 816 West Fifth Street, Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. 


Albert E. Dickens and Company, 1627 K 
Street, N. W., Room 208, Washington (6), 
p<. 


Drake, Startzman, Sheahan and Barclay, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York (17); 
J. D. Sheahan, Partner; 30 personnel. 
ETCO Engineers and Associates, 10601 Air- 
line Highway, Baton Rouge; Dr. Louis J. 
Capozzoli, Jr., Chief Engineer; 40 person- 
nel. 

The Fantus Company, 1820 Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago (1); M. Fulton, Partner; 
40 personnel. 


Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Inc., 11 Bea- - 


con Street, Boston; Ralph W. Horne, 
President; 160 personnel. 

First Research Corporation, 2500 S. W. 
Third Avenue, Miami (36); Philip W. 
Moore, President; 35 personnel. 

Irving M. Footlik & Associates, 9116 Four 
Winds Way, Skokie; Irving M. Footlik, 
President; 9 persennel. 


Donald W. Gapp and Associates, Masonic 
Building, Meadville, Pennsylvania; Donald 
W. Gapp, Owner; 2 personnel. 

General Planning and Resource Consult- 
ants, Inc., 730 DeMun Avenue, St. Louis 
(5); Gerwin K. Rohrbach, President; 7 
personnel. 

General Solids Associates, 19 Elmer Street, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., Shepard A. Spunt, 
Senior Associate. 

Gilbert Associates, Inc., 525 Lancaster 
Avenue, Reading; Malcolm Duncan, Presi- 
dent; 400 personnel. 

Fred J. Gorchess & Associates, P. O. Box 
19, Holmdel, N. J., Fred J. Gorchess, Presi- 
dent, 6 personnel. 

Hertzler Enterprises, Inc., R. D. #1, Box 
405, Mansfield Center, Conn.; John R. 
Hertzler, President; 1 personnel. 

R. Miller Hicks & Company, 1011 West 
lith Street, Austin (3); R. Miller Hicks, 
President; 3 personnel. 
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Steele Holman & Associates, 1470 Washing- 
ton, San Francisco; Steel Holman, Presi- 
dent; 1-4 personnel. 

Industrial & Economic Consultants, 510 
Meier Drive, Jefferson City, Mo.; Richard 
M. Kinne; 2 personnel. 

Industrial Planning Associates, 260 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco (11); Stew- 
art P. Walsh, Director; 5 personnel. 
William James and Associates, 132 S. Cen- 
tral Avenue, Phoenix (4); James Soudri- 
ette, Director; 4 personnel. 

John Kewell and Associates, 1901 West 
Eighth Street, Los Angeles (57); John 
Kewell, A. I. A.; 50 personnel. 

Ladhams Associates, Suite 411, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York (17); Geoffrey H. 
Ladhams, President; 6 personnel. 

Law Engineering Testing Company, P. O. 
Box 1558, Atlanta (1); Geo. H. Nelson, 
President; 135 personnel. 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., Acorn Park, Cam- 
bridge (40); Raymond Stevens, President: 
1450 personnel. 

E. J. Longyear Company, 76 S. 8th Street, 
Minneapolis (2); V. N. Burnhart, Presi- 
dent; 500 personnel. 

Chas. T. Main, Inc., 80 Federal Street, 
Boston (10); W. M. Hall, President; 600 
personnel. 

Nowland and Company, Inc., King Street, 
Greenwich; Karl H. Tietjen, President; 
125 personnel. 

O’Brien & Gere, 400 East Genesee Street, 
Syracuse (2); Earl F. O’Brien, Partner; 
90 personnel. 


P. A. Management Consultants Ltd., 66 
King Street West, Toronto (1), Ontario; 
F. S. Collins, President; 350 personnel. 

Joseph A. Sedlak Management Consult- 
ants, Inc., 3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
(15); Joseph A. Sedlak, President; 8 
personnel. 

Sharp & Oughton, 510 Greenbay Road, 
Kenilworth, Illinois; C. D. Oughton; 7 
personnel. 


L. G. Sherburne Associates, 108 East 37th 
Street, New York (16); Leon G. Sher- 
burne, Jr.; 19 personnel. 

E. Ralph Sims, Jr. and Associates, 436 N. 
Maple Street, Lancaster, Ohio; E. Ralph 
Sims, Jr. (P.E.), Principal; 5 personnel. 
Macon Smith & Company, 66 Monroe 
Avenue, Memphis; Macon Smith, Presi- 
dent; 15 personnel. 

John R. Snell Engineers, Inc., 221 N. Ce- 
dar Street, Lansing (29); John R. Snell, 
President; 16 personnel. 

Standards Engineering Company, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago (11); 
Clifford Sellie, President; 12 personnel. 
Survey Analysts of New York, _ac., 1276 
East Delavan Avenue, Buffalo (15); Den- 
nis C. Murphy, President; 8 personnel. 
Oscar Sutermeister, City Planner, 5923 
Johnson Avenue, Bethesda (14), Mary- 
land; Oscar Sutermeister, Owner; 1 per- 
sonnel. 

T A B Engineers, Inc., 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago (11); C. E. Evanson, 
President; 75 personnel. 

Trafficwise Process Company, 520 Fifth 
Avenue, New York (36); John K. Masten, 
Owner. 

Western Management Consultants, Inc., 
2727 North Central Avenue, Suite 1012, 
Phoenix (4); William C. Turner, President; 
20 personnel. 

Roger Williams Technical & Economic 
Services, Inc., P. O. Box 426, Princeton; 
Edward Tarnell, President; 12 personnel. 
Wirth Management Company, 382 Dan- 
bury Road, Route 7, Wilton, Conn.; John 
C. J. Wirth, President; 9 personnel. 

The Work-Factor Company, Inc., 21 Eu- 
clid Avenue East, Haddonfield, N. J.; 
James H. Duncan, President; 20 personnel. 





Georgia-Pacific’s growth from a small 
Southeastern operation to a nationwide 
business has been based on compre- 
hensive planning to get the maximum 
use over the years out of the forest re- 
sources available at each of its loca- 
tions. Its market-oriented branches also 
get the full treatment of planning to 
make sure of getting the right product 
to the right place in the shortest possi- 


ble time. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


WOOD PRODUCTS COMPLEXES REPLACE SAWMILLS 


By Robert B. Pamplin, President 


Georgia-Pacific Corporation 


f one were to select the two ele- 
ments which have been most re- 
sponsible for the success of Georgia- 
Pacific Corporation to this moment, 
one would say they are a young 
and aggressive management and an 
attitude that nothing is impossible. 
This company, now one of the 
world’s major forest products pro- 
ducers and the largest plywood 
manufacturer, commenced its for- 
ward motion in 1927 at Augusta, 
Georgia, where it was incorporated 
as a wholesaler and exporter of 
hardwood lumber. Its capital to- 
taled $12,000. Today its assets reach 
well over $300,000,000. While this, 
at first blush, looks like the typical 
growth story, it isn’t. Its growth 
has been the result of hard work, 
yes, but a great deal of audacity 
and single-mindedness has_ con- 
trived to put this company shoul- 
der to shoulder with the giants of 
the industry in a few short years. 
Being a forest products manufac- 
turer and wholesaler, Georgia-Pa- 
cific’s locations have been more-or- 


SALES BRANCHES 
WE OIES 


MR MAIOR SALES OFFICES 


less dictated by (1) the forest re- 
source, (2) existing operations 
which could be acquired and (3) 
markets. In 1940 the company 
owned and operated six lumber 
mills in the southeastern United 
States ... in Mississippi and North 
and South Carolina. It had sales of- 
fices in Augusta, Georgia, New 
York and Philadelphia with agents 
overseas. Today Georgia-Pacific 
counts 53 plants, 71 company-owned 
sales branches, nine sales offices 
and 36 overseas outlets. One or 
more operations are located in 37 
states across the nation. Its timber- 
lands total over one million acres in 
the east and west, and it has, as 
well, bituminous metallurgical coal 
and natural gas reserves in the east. 
The explosive growth has come in 
the last ten years. It has two addi- 
tional plants under construction, 
two in process of purchase and one 
on the drawing board. 

What about determining location? 
The location of the southern mills 
was obvious with the timber, labor 
and some existing operations close 
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at hand. When it came to initial ex- 
pansion in the west . . . specifically 
Washington State, Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia .. . the problem was slight- 
ly different. Timber reserves were 
the first key and the large, desirable 
tracts had long since been tied up 
by the “lumber magnates” and “lo- 
cal people.” Everyone “knew” that 
no one could hope to acquire 
enough timber or the facilities with 
which to upset the existing situa- 
tion. What “everyone knew” con- 
cerned Georgia-Pacific a lot less 
than the potential of the area and 
so it went ahead. Its first purchase 
was an old plywood mill at Belling- 
ham, Washington. This gave the 
company a ready source of Douglas 
Fir plywood for its outlets. Next it 
bought a company which had not 
only Washington State plywood 
mills and some timber, but a 60% 
interest in an Oregon plywood mill. 
This was a start. Concentrating on 
the combination of available good 
timberlands and existing operating 
facilities, it purchased both manu- 
facturing plants and timber in west- 
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GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


ere eT $8 sssitettatptabetetetatatetett 


Development by Maximum Use 


To illustrate Georgia-Pacific’s means of industrial development in existing plant 
areas, we have selected four West Coast plant complexes where the results are quite 
obvious. The examples shown below are reflected in varying degrees in nearly every 


facility the company owns. 
Origina! Facility 


Toledo, Ore. — sawmill & planing mill 


Springfield, Ore. — sawmill & planing mill, 
plywood plant 


Samoa, Cal. — three Redwood sawmills and 


two planing mills 


Coos Bay, Ore. — sawmill & planing mill 


ern Oregon, in northern California 
and finally in eastern Oregon. 

The hidden value in all these 
areas lay, not in what was so ob- 
viously there, but in the potential 
in utilizing the timber and the po- 
tential for actually farming the tim- 
berlands. For instance, all lumber 
mills leave a residue which, in other 
days, was just plain burned up. 
Now the company integrates an 
area to get maximum utilization. 
Wood “scraps” are sorted, smaller 
pieces may be cut and planed for 
sale to other manufacturers. or 
smaller lengths of boards may be 
end or edge glued, or both, into 
handsome materials. The residue is 
made into wood chips which are 
utilized for making paper, hard- 
board or particleboard. Scrap from 
plywood plants goes the same way. 
The core of the log from which ply- 
wood veneers are peeled is used to 
make studs and the residue from 
these goes into chips. Even sawdust 
is used for fuel or glue extender. 
Cinders are sold for cinder blocks 
and pilot operations are showing 
that the bark can be broken down 
into useful commercial chemicals. 

Objective assessment of each area 
has shown that a balance of manu- 
facturing plants and timber man- 
agement can produce something 
close to perpetual motion and, bet- 
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Present Facility 


sawmill & planing mill (improved) 
gangsaw mills 

kraft paper mill 

pulp mill 

plywood plant 

paper laboratory 

under construction — paper bag plant 


sawmill & planing mill 
two plywood plants 
Fiber-Ply plant 


Redwood sawmill and planing mill 
Fir plywood plant 

stud mill 

projected — pulp mill & paper mill 
sawmill & planing mill (revised) 
plywood mill 

hardboard plant 

chemical plant 


ter yet, an economic yield for the 
company, its communities and its 
investors. G-P can sustain its plants 
with one-third less timberland than 
former companies because of its 
methods. 

For instance, take Area A. Origi- 
nally it was just a big sawmill. To- 
day it is a sawmill of reduced ca- 
pacity, a gangsaw mill to make use 
of small logs, a plywood mill to 
make best use of prime logs, pulp 
and paper mills to make use of 
chips from residue and a multi-wall 
paper bag plant to remanufacture 
a small part of the paper mill’s 
production. Beside this, the present 
timberlands around the plant com- 
plex will sustain it. This is only one 
area, but it is the pattern for many. 

The company has carried this 
same kind of policy to the timber- 
lands. Lands that once produced one 
crop will now be used to produce 
three to five crops in the same peri- 
od. Practices now in experimental 
stages will increase the harvest 
from timberlands, improve _ the 
wood itself and tend to complete 
the objective originally set for each 
expanded area. Like other crops, 
seeding, fertilizing and _ thinning 
have their place. 

In this it is obvious that location 
of resource was the motive for lo- 
cation, and equally so, that complete 
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G-P’s PRESIDENT 


Robert B. Pamplin, president of 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation, au- 
thor of this month’s cover story, 
started his career with the com- 
pany during depression days in 
Augusta, Georgia. He quickly as- 
cended the corporate ladder, be- 
coming secretary-treasurer, finan- 
cial vice president, and adminis- 
trative vice president. He was ap- 
pointed executive vice president 
in 1956 and assumed the presi- 
dency the following year. An ar- 
dent hunting and fishing enthus- 
iast, he also finds time for a va- 
riety of civic interests in Portland, 
holds a lay leadership position in 
the First Presbyterian Church, and 
is on the board of trustees of 
Lewis and Clark College. 


use of the resource was the power 
behind integration and expansion. 
But once one moves away from 
the material sources and the plants, 
markets commence to dictate loca- 
tions. In the instance of paper con- 
tainer plants (G-P currently has 
four in operation, two in construc- 
tion and another in purchase negoti- 
ations), the need for market is su- 
preme. In the location of sales 
branches, which sell not only Geor- 
gia-Pacific products but others, the 
market is again the test. While wa- 
ter and power will dictate location 
of a paper mill and timber will in- 
fluence the plywood or lumber site, 
it is people, producers and trans- 
portation which affect the remanu- 
facturing and sales facilities. The 
great industrial midwest complex 
of cities is a prime area for paper 
bags, corrugated containers, and all 
the building products. A good ag- 
gressive manufacturer can hope to 
get his share of the market and 
more. In selecting Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, where a corrugated contain- 
er plant is under construction, Geor- 
gia-Pacific made use of an existing 
industrial park and rated, in addi- 
tion, inexpensive electric power, 
availability of utilities, labor sup- 
ply, rail and highway facilities and 
the location of potential customers, 
such as the processors and canners. 





Sound pians for the economic development of the Mobile area 
have resulted from a cooperative effort on the part of business, 
civic and political groups. Construction amounting to more 
than 75 million dollars is planned or underway. Furthermore, 
this Deep South City boasts a young Republican Mayor and a 
cosmopolitan atmosplere. Activity is geared to improve all 
phases of the community. As Chamber of Commerce President 
A. F. Delchamps phrased it, “We are building and improving 
the total community. We want this to be a place where industry 
wants to come. We want to merit industry.” 


A REFERENCE STUDY BY 


THE INTERNATIONAL GUIDE TO INDUSTRIAL PLANNING AND EXPANSION 
CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC + 2592 APPLE VALLEY RD. - ATLANTA 18, GA. 





MOBILE: NEW TRENDS 
STRESS LOCATION 
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A Advantageous Space-Age Location: 
: A — NASA Headquarters. 
B — Cape Canaveral launch site. 
C — NASA Marshall Space Flight Center. 
f D — New NASA human-factor research facility. 
aa E — New $400 million static test-firing area. 


F — New production center for Saturn class vehicles. 


. 
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Look for another surge of industrial growth in the 
Mobile area in the very near future. Always a good 
location for process industries, this area is now 
more attractive as a result of a huge $125 million 
oil refinery to be built just west of here. Add in- 
gredients such as the modern and efficient Port of 
Mobile, a growing market in the Gulf-Caribbean 
countries, and the announcements of big space- 
oriented installations to the east and west, and you 
have an impressive mixture of advantages for in- 


dustry in general. 





MOBILE. This lively, resort-like Gulf Coast City 
lies in the middle of a newly formed triangle of 
space installations which should be investigated 
by manufacturers interested in capitalizing on the 
tremendous boom in space-oriented industry. 

Spot the District of Columbia, NASA head- 
quarters, on your map and then draw a line to 
Houston, the selected site of the research facili- 
ties for NASA. In between these two cities, and 
almost on a parallel, is Huntsville, Alabama, 
the home of the Marshall Space Center. Now, 
from Houston draw a line to Cape Canaveral, now 
famous launching area. In between these two fa- 
cilities are Michaud, Louisiana, where the Saturn 
class missile will be built, and the Pearl River 
area of Mississippi, where the huge static test fir- 
ing range is planned. Just east on this line lies 
Mobile, not yet a benificiary of a NASA project, 
but situated in an advantageous position which 
should be considered by concerns in the space- 
oriented and allied industries. 


In addition to this favorable space-age location, 
the Mobile area is already a bustling industrial 
and commercial center with a majority of the ac- 
tivity emanating from the Port of Mobile, Alabama 
State Docks, frequently described as one of the 
most modern and efficient ports in the world. 
(Mobile’s tie-in with the intra-coastal canal and 
its deep water port are both advantages to space- 
age industry which must contend with missiles of 
gigantic proportions.) 


By Ronald K. Hill 





$60 Million Expansion by Paper Firms 





Substantiating the “bustling” description are 
items such as the $60 million expansion programs 
of Scott Paper Company and International Paper 
Company during the past several years, some 8.2 
million tons of import and export goods which 
passed through the port in 1960, and new building 
projects scheduled for the latter part of 1961 and 
1962 with an estimated value of more than $75 
million. 


Also in the pulp and paper field, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Company has a large facility here, National 
Gypsum Company has located and expanded its 
facilities, and the Ruberoid Co. recently expanded 
its warehouse and distribution operation for its 
roofing and asbestos cement siding manufactured 
in Mobile. The rayon plant of Courtalds (Ala- 
bama) Inc. has increased its manufacturing ca- 
pacity and built two important laboratories for 
rayon research. (Courtalds is a large converter of 
wood pulp into rayon fibers.) 

Besides being a major pulp and paper manu- 
facturing center, Mobile has several other attri- 
butes which will be of interest to industry. 

The chemical companies have already discov- 
ered that the Mobile area is a favorable location: 
Stauffer Chemical Company operates a modern 
carbon bi-sulfide plant and a sulphuric acid unit; 
Mathieson Alabama Chemical Corporation has a 
chlorine and caustic soda operation which has 
been doubled in capacity; American Cyanamid 
Company has a relatively new facility for wax 
sizes and speciality chemicals; Geigy Chemical 
Company recently expanded its DDT plant; and 
Reichold Chemicals, Inc., operates a $1.5 million 
shipside terminal for the distribution of many 
heavy chemicals. 


Citronelle Oil Field, 20 miles north of the City, 


now has more than 275 producing wells, which 
have produced more than 20 million barrels since 


its discovery in 1955. A $20 million secondary re- 


covery program should be getting underway soon 
to increase ultimate recovery by some 70 million 
barrels according to some of the oil men. Pres- 
ently, more than 17,000 barrels a day of crude oil 
is shipped by pipeline to the port terminal for 
further shipment to refineries. That this oil will 
ultimately be refinec here in the county rather 
than being shipped out is a fairly safe assumption. 

The new $125 million Standard Oil refinery an- 
nounced for Pascagoula, which is only 38 miles 
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MOBILE 


Indicating the scope of the heavy industry in the Mobile area, this 
aerial photo shows, from foreground to background, the plants of the 
ideal Cement Company, the Aluminum Company of America, Scott 
Paper Company, and Bemis Bro. Bag Company. 


A major pulp and paper manufacturing center, Mobile is the home of 
such giant paper plants as Scott Paper Company and International 
Paper Company, which have spent some $50 million in expansion 
here during the past several years. Pictured is one of the modern 
newsprint machines of International Paper. 
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away, will undoubtedly enhance the development 
of the petrochemical industry here and in the 
surrounding area. 

The Aluminum Company of America operates 
a major alumina plant here which produces some 
five million pounds of alumina per day from 
bauxite imported from Surinam. This alumina is 
shipped to Alcoa plants all over the country and 
to some foreign customers. 

Low-cost coal barged down the Warrior River 
from the Birmingham area is another plus factor 
for Mobile. Add to this source of inexpensive fuel 
an abundant water supply and you have the po- 
tential for a steel mill using imported ore. This 
is a possibility predicted by many regional econo- 
mists for some time in the future. 

Another long-range development which will 
greatly affect Mobile and make this area an even 
more attractive industrial location is the Tennes- 
see-Tombigee project which would connect the 
Tennessee and Tombigee Rivers and allow low- 
cost transportation to the industrial areas in the 
Tennessee Valley and the Ohio River Valley. 

Add to these advantages progressive City and 
County governments and you can understand 
some of the industrialists’ liking for the area. 





Industry Gets Governmental Cooperation 





A vigorous young Republican — yes, Republi- 
can — is the new Mayor of Mobile. George E. 
McNally, a former U.S. District Attorney in the 
Eisenhower administration, is the first Republi- 
can commissioner elected by popular vote since 
the Reconstruction Days. Part of Mayor McNal- 
ly’s platform was based on furthering the indus- 
trial development of the City. 

“We recognize the need for diversification of 
industry and are particularly interested in ob- 
taining small manufacturers here,” Mayor Mc- 
Nally said. “We plan on appointing an industriai 
procurement committee which will work in coop- 
eration with the Chamber of Commerce and other 
groups interested in the economic development 
of this area.” Mayor McNally also commented 
that they were going to investigate the feasibility 
of attracting branch offices and distribution fa- 
cilities here. “We believe that Mobile is on the 
verge of a tremendous growth in industry,” Mayor 
McNally added. 


There is the same awareness for the need of 
new industry in the Mobile County Commission. 
President Leroy Stevens stated, “We have given 





free taxation for seven years for some new indus- 
tries and would consider giving a tax concession 
for 10 years for a sound company. 


“We have cooperated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in every instance whenever discussions col- 
cerning new industry take place,” President Ste- 
vens continued, “We believe very strongly in in- 
dustry and are willing to work with industrial 
concerns in any way possible to help them locate 
here.” 





Materials, Stored Products Are Tax-Exempt 





The City’s low bonded indebtedness of $4.2 mil- 
lion permitted sale of a special $6 million issue 
this year at a favorable rate. The money will go 
toward a new municipal auditorium which is now 
under construction. Revenues for 1960 totaled 
$6.2 million, while expenses were held to $5.8 mil- 
lion. The county budget for 1960 was about $3 
million. The assessed valuation of real and per- 
sonal property in the county has risen from $64 
million in 1940 to more than $366 million in 1960. 

Let’s look at taxes in Mobile. Property taxes 
in 1960 totaled $28.00 per $1,000.00 assessed valu- 
ation for State, County and School purposes. The 
City of Mobile levys an additional $7.50 per thou- 
sand. Assessment is limited by law to 60 per cent 
of its “fair and reasonable market value” but our 
observations in Mobile showed that in actual prac- 
tice the assessment ranges between 20 and 30 per 
cent of market value. 


Specifically exempted are all raw materials pro- 
duced during a current calendar year when 
stocked for manufacturing purposes, and all man- 
ufactured products (including work in progress) 
in the hands of the manufacturer are exempt for 
12 months. This is in sharp contrast to many 
states’ inventory taxes which hit manufacturing 
so heavily. 


Alabama has a three per cent income tax, based 
on net income; or, for foreign corporations, net 
income from Alabama property and business. Fed- 
eral taxes paid are deductible, and credit is al- 
lowed domestic corporations for taxes paid other 
states. There is a 3 per cent sales/use tax, but 
industrial machinery purchases are taxed at a 
lower rate. 


The unemployment insurance tax amounts to a 
flat three per cent the first year, and can fall to 
.8 per cent if experience justifies, and both the 
maximum and the minimum rates include the 
Federal unemployment tax. 
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Progressive, informed leadership is one of Mobile’s 
basic assets. Key men in the forefront of Mobile’s pro- 
grams for growth include Mobile’s Mayor George E. 
McNally (top), Mobile County Commission President 
Leroy Stevens (bottom left), and Alabama State Docks’ 
Director Eari M. McGowin (bottom right). 
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Municipal Bond Financing Available 





Alabama has two significant industrial revenue 
bond acts — Cater, and Wallace — available for 
use by substantial firms to finance buildings and 
equipment through tax-free revenue bonds. In es- 
sence, some of the advantages of these acts are: 

1. Rent paid by the lessor is deductible as oper- 
ating expense for purposes of both State and 
Federal income tax for the period of the pri- 
mary lease, and all renewal periods up to 30 
years (Wallace Act financing) or 40 years (Ca- 
ter Act financing). That is, a 52 per cent tax- 
bracket corporation paying an annual rent of 
$28,000 on a $400,000 property financed by 534 
per cent bonds will realize a $14,560 savings — 
the net rental cost is then $13,440 per year. 
And, in financing a plant property under the 
Wallace Act, lease renewals may be offered at 
a reduced but reasonable value rental rate aft- 
er the bond issue is retired. Lease renewals 
may be offered for as little as a dollar per year 


after bond issues are retired under the Cater 
Act. 


. After the bond issue is retired the building 
may be offered for sale to the occupying indus- 
try for a reasonable market price under terms 
of the Wallace Act, or can be given to the oc- 
cupying industry under the Cater Act. Note 
that if title to the property remains with the 
original owner under either act the industry 
will never be required to pay real property 
taxes. This advantage, added to deductible rent 
payments, is a substantial saving. 


. The occupant industry may choose to purchase 
the plant financing bonds or even exchange 
these for company stock and thereby receive 
the tax-exempt bond interest ($23,000 the first 
year on a $400,000 investment). Under these cir- 
cumstances the bond interest plus the tax sav- 
ings would exceed rental costs for that year 
(by $9,560 in this same example ). 

Another law, the Lee Act, also permits indus- 
trial construction financed by self-liquidating 
revenue bond issues. Mobile offers these tangible 
aids to new industry. 

The most vital key to Mobile’s growth and in- 
dustrialization is, of. course, the Alabama State 
Docks port facility here. One of the most unusual 
items about the docks is that they are completely 
self-supporting, receiving no State funds. This is 
in sharp contrast to some state ports which show 
deficits with regularity. 
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The State Docks are run in an efficient, busi- 
ness-like manner which results in tangible sav- 
ings to shippers specifying “Via Port of Mobile.” 

Energetic, cheerful Earl M. McGowin directs 
the activities of the Alabama State Docks and 
holds cabinet-level rank in the State administra- 
tion. “We will build a new dock and pier every 
third year to keep pace with the growth in ship- 
ping,” Mr. McGowin told us. 

Director McGowin is obviously excited about 
the potential in the Caribbean (see the current 
report in this issue of ID) for trade and com- 
merce: “People speak about the potentialities of 
the rich market of the Caribbean lying at the 
back door of the United States. The rich market 
is true, but this isn’t the back door of the Port 
of Mobile. This is our front door. The welcome 
mat is out at Mobile for the two-way traffic of 
trade, ideas, and people moving over this thresh- 
old.” 





Sixth Busiest Port in Imports 





Mobile, sixth-ranked port in the nation in im- 
ports, handles significant tonnage in automobiles, 
ores of several types, pig iron, rayon, whiskey, 
steel and plywood. The state docks participate 
in federal stockpiling of valuable bauxite, man- 
ganese, chromium, and coal. Grain is the leading 
outbound cargo. 

Joe A. Killian, the head of public relations and 
advertising for the dock, publishes the “Port of 
Mobile News,” a well-done monthly color book- 
let which goes all over the world and which is 
also issued in Spanish twice a year. 

The port has enjoyed a substantial increase in 
trade with Jamaica and Puerto Rico, the latter 
accounting for about 10 per cent of the entire port 
business. Central and South American trade has 
increased about 25 per cent over last year’s vol- 
ume. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the Ports have 
participated in several trade-building goodwill 
tours to Caribbean and South American coun- 
tries, the most recent one having 14 participants 
last July, covering six countries. The tour was 
led by World Trade Committee Chairman Lee 
Seifert, Chamber executive vice president A. A. 
Weiskopf and L. A. Parish, Executive Assistant to 
Mr. McGowin. 

The Alabama State Docks offer shipside bulk 
material handling, a class “A” bonded cotton 
warehouse with a high density press, a terminal 
railroad with seven locomotives serving all rail 





companies through an interchange yard, a ship- 
side cold storage plant of half a million cubic feet 
which has its own concrete wharf, a new grain 
elevator, and pumping facilities for handling liq- 
uids directly from tank cars or trucks to ships. 

There is also a plant for crating bricks and 
other ceramics for export, a 75 ton crane, and a 
variety of other facilities. A new $250,000 general 
cargo warehouse is under construction. Three 1600 
foot piers and a 3200 foot riverside wharf provide 
ample docking space for large vessels. Ships are 
bunkered by pipeline at the dock while handling 
cargo, and barges can deliver to a ship anywhere 
in the harbor. 


Municipal docks, just south of the state-owned, 


area, provide facilities for much of the fruit car- 
goes delivered to Mobile. Monthly listings of car- 
goes which enjoy preferential rates to certain 
areas when shipped through Mobile are available 
from E. C. Ash, Traffic Manager of the Mobile 
Port Traffic Bureau. 





Second River Tunnel Is Planned 





Mobile has the deepest water of any port on 
the Gulf Coast: 38 feet as far up as the Cochrane 
Bridge, which is considerably north of the pres- 
ent dock areas. Mobile also has no obstructions 
between her docks and the open sea since they 
wisely built the main highway connection with 
the east and Florida under the Mobile River: 
Mobile’s famous Bankhead Tunnel. A second tube 
parallel to the existing one will be provided to 
handle increasing traffic flow due to impending 
completion of Interstate Highways 10 and 65. 

Marion A. Quina, chairman of the Mobile City 
Planning Commission, pointed out that limited- 
access highway projects in the Mobile Master 
Plan include the Bienville Loop Parkway (an 
outer belt route), the Mobile Loop Freeway (In- 
terstate 65 to the north), the Bay Parkway (go- 
ing south to Dauphin Island), the North Indus- 
trial Expressway (connecting Blakely Island and 
prime industrial sites with Interstate 65), and 
the Mobile Throughway which is Interstate 10 
east and west. Construction is proceeding at an 
accelerated pace and on a year-round basis. 

The City is served by four railroads: Louisville 
& Nashville; Southern; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; and 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, a subsid- 
iary of the Frisco line. The Alabama Terminal 
Railway, operated by the Alabama State Docks, 
does considerable switching and shuttle-hauling 
over its 50 miles of tracks in Mobile. Direct oper- 
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Sixth-ranked nationally in imports, the Port of Mobile is completely 
self-sufficient, receiving no State funds. This fact speaks for the 
modernity and efficiency of the Port's facilities and management. In 
1960, more than 17.7 million tons of goods were handled through the 
Port. Further, plans call for building an additional dock and pier 
every three years to keep pace with the growth in shipping. 


During a recent 14-member Mobile trade development mission in the 
Caribbean area, Alabama State Docks’ Executive Assistant L. A. 
Parish (left) discussed shipping matters with top business, govern- 
ment, and port peopie in five countries there. In Barranquilla, Bogota, 
Mr. Parish talked with (left to right) Sr. Julio Gerlein C., director of 
the new free trade zone of Barranquilla; Sr. Manuel Escobar, director 
of the Port of Barranquilla; and Sr. Miguel Vasquez O., river boat and 
barge operator on the Magdalena river. 
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Four airlines offer 48 flights in and out of Mobile each day and a 
limited number of air cargo flights to major metropolitan centers. 
Plans have been made to increase runway length from 5,000 to 7,900 
feet in order to accommodate jets. The City of Mobile owns some 
1,200 acres adjacent to the airport which may be made available for 
industrial use. 


Visitors to Mobile will find banking services quite good due to the 
competitiveness of the three major banks, American National Bank 
and Trust Company, First National Bank, and Merchants National 
Bank. Above is the new headquarters of the American National and 
below is one of the many branch banks throughout the area. This 
particular unit is the Toulminville branch of the First National. 
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ating connections maintained by several Mobile 
railroads give through-line service and rates to a 
large territory. As an illustration of this, direct- 
service package cars are operated from Chicago 
to Mobile with through-line rates lower than on 
merchandise from Chicago to New Orleans. The 
Louisville & Nashville has six daily passenger 
trains serving Mobile. 

More than 55 truck freight carriers are certified 
to serve Mobile, and 21 of these maintain termi- 
nals here. Overnight service is offered to Atlan- 
ta, Memphis and New Orleans and points en 
route. Several specific commodity carriers handle 
refrigerated products, iron and steel products, 
chemicals, and many other special items. 

Five intercity bus companies operate more than 
a hundred schedules into Mobile each day, and 
the Mobile City Lines, Inc., operates 21 routes 
serving the entire city and most suburban points. 
The company has air-conditioned about a fourth 
of its coaches. 

Eastern, National, Southern and United Air- 
lines serve Mobile at Bates Field. There are 48 
flights daily and jet service is slated to start 
early next year upon completion of runway ex- 
tensions. Bates is also headquarters for business 
flying in the Mobile area. We received courteous 
and helpful service when we landed our Cessna 
there recently. The City Planning Commission 
has called for construction of another airport on 
Blakely Island using runways oriented with pre- 
vailing north-south winds and has labeled this 
effort “highly desirable” for the city’s continued 
progress. 

One major airline which does not serve Mobile 
is nonetheless owned right here: TACA (for 
Transportes Aereos Central-Americanos) is an ag- 
gressive Caribbean line flying some 4,000 undupli- 
cated route-miles into Venezuela, Honduras, Pan- 
ama, Mexico, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and El] Sal- 
vador. It is owned by Ed Roberts’ and Bob Rad- 
cliffe’s Southern Industries, Inc., a holding com- 
pany which also owns Henderson Sugar Com- 
pany and Radcliffe Materials. 

Intracoastal waterway routes which pass 
through the Mobile Bay will grow in significance 
as more products used by the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration are shipped this 
way. The Intra-Coastal canal is 12 feet deep and 
125 feet wide from Pensacola to Brownsville and 
barges used on this route are also being used on 
the Warrior River route to Birmingham. 

Army Engineers have approved plans for a 
canal in north Mississippi connecting the Tennes- 





see and Tombigbee Rivers. Whether Congress will 
approve this $225 million project or not remains 
to be seen, but it would shorten the water dis- 
tance from Knoxville to the Gulf by 821 miles 
and would reduce the distance from Ohio River 
points to Mobile by nearly 400 miles. 





Key Resources: Salt, Wood and Oil 





Mobile has been blessed with a number of key 
raw materials. Discovery of huge salt deposits at 
McIntosh, about 40 miles north of the city, was a 
factor in location by Mathieson Chemical of a 
$10 million caustic chlorine plant there. The in- 
verted cone-like reserves reportedly contain about 
six cubic miles of salt, or conceivably some 40 
billion tons. Gulf Oil hit on this salt bonanza 
purely by accident during a 1944 exploration 
foray. 

Mathieson’s arrival triggered a parade of new 
plants for the Mobile area, including Courtalds, 
Ltd., which put up a $25 million rayon plant at 
Le Moyne; and Stauffer Chemical which pro- 
duces carbon bi-sulfide at its $2 million plant to 
sell to Courtalds. 


Essential to the rayon operation, and to several 
other successful manufacturing processes in the 
Mobile area is a plentiful supply of wood pulp. 
Members of ID’s staff flew in our company Cess- 
na over literally hundreds of square miles of fine 
pine timber only minutes away from Mobile. 
Swift transportation down the Mobile and Ten- 
saw Rivers gets the logs to mills economically. 
International Paper Company, Scott Paper Com- 
pany, and Bemis Brothers Bag Company all de- 


pend on this plentiful natural resource for their 
existence. 


The huge Mobile River Sawmill sprawls along 
the Mobile River at Mount Vernon in the north- 
ern part of Mobile County, processes millions of 
board-feet annually, and is one of the largest 
wholesale hardwood lumber and flooring opera- 
tions in the state. 


Several years ago a prominent Mobile banker 
told an out-of-state friend, “If we find oil, the 
sky’s the limit.” What a forecast! Oil was indeed 
discovered, and right in Mobile County, near Cit- 
ronelle. As early as 1959 there were 175 producing 
wells, which had increased to more than 275 in 
June of this year. That this oil will ultimately be 
refined right in the county instead of being 
shipped out as is done now is a good possibility. 
The Pascagoula refinery will reportedly process 
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1D’S ANALYSIS OF GROWTH 
OPPORTUNITIES IN MOBILE 


There is an immediate opportunity in the Mobile area for proc- 
ess industries which require a big water supply and which may 
be able to make use of the raw materials in the area — oil, 
wood, and salt. The steady and high-investment expansion of 
the process industry already located here speak well of the 
profitability of these operations. Service and/or maintenance 
companies serving the process industries also will find a po- 
tential growth opportunity here. 


The modern port facilities offer an attraction for companies 
which are in or seeking to enter overseas markets, especially in 
the Gulf-Caribbean and South American community of nations. 
Current and planned trade development programs indicate that 
a manufacturer locating here will receive much help in its 
efforts to develop overseas markets. Export/Import firms will 
want to investigate Mobile as a site for a branch facility. 


Recent announcements of space-program installations to the 
east and west make Mobile even more attractive as a location 
for space-oriented and allied industries. The favorable climate 
and recreational and cultural opportunities are personnel-re- 
cruitment advantages, particularly with the high-wage, scientific 
employees required in these science-based companies. 


Another growth opportunity is in the small-metal fabrication 
field. With steel available at Birmingham and the low cost of 
barge transportation from there to Mobile, this manufacturing 
operation becomes more feasible in light of the growing local 
market. Other market-oriented industries will find that the local 
and the rapidly increasing Mid-Gulf markets make the Mobile 
area attractive for assembly and distribution operations. 
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mainly Mississippi crude, according to reliable 
sources. 

Water is a big resource of Mobile, both for 
transportation and for industrial processes. Creek 
water in quantities to 40 million gallons per day 
is available for industrial use, and was used for 
many years by the City of Mobile for domestic 
uses with no treatment required other than 
chlorination. 

Presently the city taps its Big Creek Lake Res- 
ervoir source (14 billion gallons) and has pump- 
ing and distribution systems of 120 million gal- 
lons per day capacity. Average annual termpera- 
ture of this industrial water supply is 68.8° F., 
and users of more than a million gallons per day 
pay only twelve cents per thousand gallons. 

Rights of way are now being acquired for a new 
water-supply channel which will deliver some 340 
million gallons of fresh water a day to the City 
from water sources north of here. Further, the 
supply can be increased simply by adding pumps, 
which assures an almost unlimited water supply. 

Wells in the Mobile area can furnish up to 12 
million gallons of industrial water per day. 
Depths range from 100 to 400 feet. There are also 
several wells about 2,500 to 3,000 feet deep are 
flowing salt water: samples analyzed show sodi- 
um chloride present to the extent of 14.5 to 15.5 
grams per 100 cc’s, or approaching half saturation. 

Water also provides another big Mobile re- 
source — seafood. Seafood processors already 
thrive at Foley, Fairhope, Mobile, and Bayou La 
Batre, and Gulf Coast shrimp is shipped all over 
the nation. 

Mobile gets electrical power from steam gen- 
erators at two Alabama Power Company plants 
near here. The Barry Steam Plant just north of 
the City now has a nominal rating of 475,000 
kilowatts and is designed for an ultimate capaci- 
ty of one million kilowatts. Plant Chickasaw, just 
northwest of the City, has a nominal rating of 
120,000 kilowatts. 

Interchange lines are connected with Mississip- 
pi Power Company on the West and Gulf Power 
on the east with combined capacities of 270,000 
additional kilowatts. In addition to a low demand 
charge, industrial users pay rates varying be- 
tween 10 mills per kilowatt-hour for the first 
80,000 kwh and 4.4 mills per kwh for more than a 
million kwh. 

Alabama Power has two full-time representa- 
tives in Mobile to work with industry and help 
study the needs of new industry. Mr. E. A. Ben- 
son, vice president of this division, said that there 
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was a plentiful supply of power here and that 
Alabama Power welcomed the opportunity to dis- 
cuss specific needs with new or prospective in- 
dustry. (Mr. Benson was another of the officials 
interviewed here who expressed the belief that 
a steel mill will ultimately be located here.) 

Natural gas is supplied through four pipelines 
by United Gas Pipe Line Company which taps 
Mississippi and Louisiana sources. Low industrial 
rates are available at competitive prices on a con- 
tract basis and range from 39 to 50 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. The Mobile Gas Service Cor- 
poration maintains 1,000 miles of mains in Mo- 
bile, serving residential and industrial users. 

(The Alcoa alumina plant here uses some nine 
billion cubic feet of gas per year, Manager Carr 
Smith advised us, and he commented that his 
service was quite satisfactory.) 

Coal from Alabama mines is barged down the 
Warrior River and is a relatively inexpensive 
source of power. 





Climate Aids Market Growth 





Mobile’s retail and wholesale market covers 
45,609 square miles in 62 counties in Alabama, 
Florida and Mississippi. Some 2,038,000 people de- 
pend to some degree on trade with Mobile. Ac- 
cording to a 1961 Industrial Survey of Mobile, 
these consumers have a total buying power of 
nearly three billion dollars. Many products and 
services originate exclusively in Mobile, rather 
than New Orleans which, although larger, is 145 
miles farther west. 

Mobile County, which is the Standard Metrc- 
politan Statistical Area for census purposes, had 
314,301 people in the 1960 count as compared to 
only 231,105 in 1950. This growth of the county 
population of 36 per cent in the past decade is 
similar to the growth of the city of Mobile prop- 
er, although annexation of a large area in 1960 
accounted for part of the City’s 56 per cent popu- 
lation surge. In 1950 the population of the City 
was 129,009 and it moved up to 202,779 in 1960. 

Mobile’s climate has a lot to do with its growth. 
Located at the head of Mobile Bay, approximate- 
ly 30 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, its weather 
is influenced to a considerable extent by the Gulf. 
Although the summers are consistently warm, 
they are tempered by daily sea breezes. Relative 
humidity ranges from 56 to 86 per cent annual 
averages. The average temperature in Mobile in 
the past decade in July was 81.9 F. and in January 
was 53.1° F. 





Many chambers of commerce talk about their 
locale having “year ’round golf and outdoor 
sports,” and Mobile can truly say this. In fact, 
only five other major cities in the conterminous 
United States have fewer degree-days per year 
than Mobile. And only once on record did the 
temperature in Mobile fall below zero, and since 
this was in 1899, most everyone except the weath- 
er bureau has forgotten about it! 





Alabama Boosts Right-to-Work Law 





According to a recent survey by the Alabama 
State Employment Service, there was a total es- 
timated labor force in the four-county south Ala- 
bama area (applicable to Mobile) of 143,035. The 
largest group of employed workers excluding gov- 
ernment employment in Mobile County at mid- 
year was trade, wholesale and retail, which em- 
ployed 19,700 workers. This reflects Mobile’s sta- 
tus as a distribution center for the mid-Gulf 
coastal area. 


Manufacturing employed 1€,200 workers with 
the largest group of these in paper and allied 
manufacturing, and with shipbuilding and repair 
second, while food and kindred manufacturing 
was third in number of employees under manu- 
facturing. In non-manufacturing employment, the 
transportation-communications-utilities category 
ranked second, while construction was third in 
number of workers employed. 


This ‘survey also showed that over 25,000 work- 
ers are employed by various government divisions 
in Mobile County. Non-agricultural employment 
accounts for 91 per cent of all civilian employ- 
ment in Mobile County. Selected industrial wage 
scales ranged from $1.25 to $2.00 for unskilled 
workers; $1.50 to $2.35 for. semi-skilled; and $2.00 
to $3.10 for skilled and certain crafts. 

Alabama’s right-to-work law protects non- 
union workers from discrimination in union hiring 
and work practices. Although workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance is not compulsory in Alabama, 
employers generally carry it to provide protec- 
tion both for themselves and their employees. 
Rates are generally lower in Mobile than many 
other states because of more reasonable benefits 
provided by the laws of Alabama. 

Unemployment is fairly low in Mobile: as re- 
cently as June of this year there were only 4,650 
unemployed workers listed with the Mobile of- 
fice of the state employment service. 


A few of the industrialists were questioned con- 
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Within the limits of Mobile County are more than 275 producing oil 
wells and a new program of secondary recovery is expected to start 
in the near future, at an expenditure of some $20 million. Present 
production is more than 16,500 barrels daily, which is piped to the 
port for further shipment to refineries. There is a belief that there 
will be a refinery located within the County limits before too many 
years pass. 





Alabama Power Company’s Berry Steam Plant, just north of the City, 
has a nominal rating of 475,000 kilowatts and is designed for an 
ultimate capacity of one million kilowatts. 
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3S THRO SS os — a 


This attractive swimming pool, club house and casino is located on 
Dauphin Island a short drive south of the City. The island was de- 
veloped into a resort community by the Mobile Area Chamber and 
includes a beautiful mile-long beach with a free fishing pier and a 
golf course designed by the engineers of the Augusta National 
course 


“Jubilee!” This cry is spread from house to house once every year in 
the Mobile area and it means that the strange phenomenon that 
causes fish, crab and other sea creatures to literally jump out of 
the water and try to reach land has happened again. Thousands of 
citizens holler “jubilee!” and rush to get their share of this free 
fish food. 


One of the bright spots on the Mobile activities calendar is Ameri- 
ca’s Junior Miss Pageant hosted by the Mobile Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The highlight of the week-long festivities is, of course, 
the crowning of a new America’s Junior Miss 
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cerning the labor market here and the comments 
indicate that adequate and adaptable labor is not 
a problem. Mr. Carr Smith, Works Manager of 
the Aluminum Company of America plant here, 
answered the query about labor this way: “We 
have been here 24 years and have had no diffi- 
culty obtaining suitable labor, both craftsmen 
and operation employees.” 

Gordon Mitchell of the Stauffer Chemical Cor- 
poration observed that his company hires mostly 
skilled people but that they have some operating 
people. Mr. Mitchell further said, “We train our 
operating people and have found them easily 
trained and adaptable. Also, our labor-manage- 
ment relations have been very good.” 





7,400-Acre Industrial Tract Available 


A 7,400-acre tract of industrial land north of 
the Alabama State Docks and suitable for port 
development poses a unique story. The original 
owners of the land decided that a public trust 
would be best to hold the land for re-sale for in- 
dustrial use only. A public trust was set up with 
the presidents of the three major banks in Mo- 
bile to serve as executive officers with the presi- 





dency rotating each year. The new group was 
named “Alabama Industrial Development Associ- 
ation” (AIDA). 


As part of this action, the Alabama State 
Docks contracted to buy some 400 acres of this 
land directly to the north of the present docks 
and took an option on 600 additional acres a little 
further north. 


Mr. J. Finley McRae, president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank and the current president 
of AIDA, explained the reasons behind this un- 
usual organization: “It was felt that this 7,400 
acre tract held the key to the future expansion 
of the State Docks, to the industrial growth and 
development of the Mobile area and to much of 
the potential development of industry in the area. 
These interests are so vital that this group was 
formed to protect the maximum utilization of the 
area for these purposes.” 


“We feel that this turn of events was highly 
desirable and that this industrial area will be a 
tremendous asset to Mobile’s industrial growth 
in the future,” Mr. McRae added, “and I want 
to add that AIDA will cooperate in any way 
possible with industry which desires to locate in 
this area.” 


A local realtor who represented the owners of 





this valuable property, Clyde W. Foreman, com- 
mented that he felt that this property is most val- 
uable for the further expansion of the process in- 
dustries in this are because of the added port fa- 
cilities which will be available. 


A consultant’s survey of the future develop- 
ment of the AIDA property pointed out specific 
opportunities for manufacturers of synthetic fi- 
bers, chemicals, gypsum, fabricated metals, inland 
waterway barges, and concrete products. The sur- 
vey also states that the site would be a “natural” 
for food and kindred processing, textile mill prod- 
ucts (synthetic, chemical and possibly glass and 
metal fibers), lumber and wood products, paper 
and allied products (taking special advantage of 
the paper industries already located in Mobile), 
chemical and allied products utilizing raw ma- 
terials and products of existing Mobile plants), 
and primary metals utilizing the large flow of raw 
materials through the Port of Mobile and the avail- 
able energy sources, and transportation equipment 
for the growing Gulf Coast population. 

A variety of other industrial sites are available, 
both inland and waterfront. These include sites 
along the industrial canal at the Alabama State 
Docks and on several of the fresh water creeks 
in and around the City. McDuffie Island has been 
opened for industrial plants and has deep wa- 
ter sites with rail and highway transportation 
with accessible utilities. 


The City owns some 1,200 acres of excellent land 


adjacent to the municipal airport which is avail- 
able for industrial use. 





Planning Commission Active, Effective 





Efforts begun in 1953 were renewed in 1957 on 
an overall plan for development of Mobile. Re- 
search and assembly of information for the basis 
of projections was completed early in 1959, and 
the City Planning Commission presented its de- 
tailed, 120-page “The Mobile Plan” to the citizens 
early this year. Formal approval was voted in Au- 
gust. 

The plan calls for far-reaching improvements 
in the city’s structure, and outlines an orderly 
growth procedure taking into consideration fac- 
tors of drainage, population trends, industrial and 
commercial needs, traffic flow, water and sani- 
tary requirements, recreation and education, park- 
ing and housing. 

The report emphasizes that “heavy industry 
naturally hugs the deep channel waterfront, and 
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The famed Bellingrath Gardens, frequently adorned by lovely South- 
ern Belles such as these, attract visitors from all over the country 
and is one of the top tourist attractions on the Gulf Coast. 


Hila + 


% Nee 


Football stars and fans from all parts of the nation are attracted to 
the annual Senior Bowl game held in Mobile each January. This na- 
tionally-televised event has grown to become one of the top football 
attractions among the post-season bowl games. 
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future industrial growth is likely to find its best 
locations along the river.” 

Annexation of surrounding territory has giv- 
en Mobile an opportunity for growth unequaled 
by many cities its size. In 1956 some 84 square 
miles were taken in, and 1960 saw the addition 
of 70 more square miles. This latter maneuver 
completely encircled the cities of Prichard and 
Chickasaw, both north of the central business dis- 
trict, and brought the total area within the city 
limits of Mobile to 179.96 square miles: eleventh 
in size in the nation. 

Mobile apparently will have room to expand 
westward, southward or northward as require- 
ments dictate. The city has authority to zone 
property for five miles beyond the city limits, 
so it ean plan for growth even in the unincor- 
porated areas of the county. 

Traffic engineering is slated to receive 
$200,000.00 in Mobile’s five-year Capital Improve- 
ment program of some $12 million through 1965. 
Source of the revenue is a one per cent sales tax 
levyed in 1958. Drainage, libraries, street im- 
provement, parks, and improvements to schools 
and the University of Alabama branch will be 
made under the Improvement program. Fully 
half of the anticipated revenue will go to a new 
city auditorium. Coincidentally, urban renewal to 
the tune of $6.5 million is now underway or 
planned by Director of Urban Renewal Jack Leeth 
and his staff. 





Colleges Growing and Expanding 





Spring Hill College, founded in 1830, has been 
operated by the Jesuits since 1847 and was the 
first institution of higher learning in Alabama. 
Located in the midst of 600 wooded acres, the col- 
lege’s architectural styles blend old and new: 
one of the finest examples of pure Gothic style 
in its renowned Chapel, and modern dormitories 
and science buildings. 

This coed institution enrolls 1,700 students and 
offers degrees in accounting, business administra- 
tion, industrial management and _ preparatory 
courses for medicine, law, engineering and dentist- 
ry. Additional service to the community is ren- 
dered through Spring Hill’s evening Adult Edu- 
cation Program and its division at Brookley Air 
Force Base. 

One million dollars of city and county improve- 
ment funds are headed for the University of Ala- 
bama center in Mobile, a three-year school which 
may blossom into a full-fledged university for this 
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area. 

Baptists (and many others) in the Mobile area 
set out last year to raise $1.5 million to start a 
new college, but were only able to rake up $2.3 
million — about 50 per cent over the target! 
Scheduled to start initially as a junior college, 
the school will be located near the north city 
limits just west of the community of Saraland. 
Fund raising chairman was T. T. “Tom” Martin, 
G. M. & O. Railroad’s industrial development di- 
rector in Mobile. (Mr. Martin and his crews ac- 
complished this feat in a short 23 days of work.) 

Mobile boasts several fine hospitals. Oldest and 
a well-known landmark is the Mobile General Hos- 
pital, built by the city in 1830. A city-sponsored 
bond issue is being used to build a new facility 
of 240 beds on Stanton ‘Road, which will be 
ready by fall 1963. 

Mobile County Health Center, Mobile Infirmary, 
and Providence Hospital, all modern and fully- 
equipped, meet the area’s needs for excellent med- 
ical care. Mobile has a 180-bed state tuberculosis 
hospital, two maternity centers, a mental health 
clinic, a well-known cerebral palsy home, and an 
industrial accident rehabilitation center sponsored 
by the Rotary Foundation. Dr. O. L. Chason heads 
the city health department, now housed in new 
facilities on St. Stephens Road. 

Mobile is noted on the Gulf Coast for its rela- 
tively high concentration of leading brain and 
heart surgeons. As one physician told us, many 
chose Mobile “so they could fish half the time.” 





“Jubilee’— A Unique Phenomenon 





Fishing is indeed a favorite pastime with Mo- 
bileans. The annual Alabama Deep Sea Fishing 
Rodeo, now in its 3lst season, attracts two thou- 
sand participants and crowds of spectators. Last 
year $12,000 in prizes were offered. The program 
culminates in a huge fish fry where quantities of 
delicious freshly cooked fish and old-fashioned 
hush puppies are served. 

Another special “fish” story that is peculiar to 
Mobile is the “Jubilee.” Several times each sum- 
mer at Dauphin, across the Bay from Mobile, 
changes in the salinity of the water cause fish, 
crabs and other sea creatures to literally jump 
out of the water and try to reach the shore. Thou- 
sands of excited citizens holler “Jubilee!” and the 
rush is on to catch this free food. Buckets, bur- 
lap bags, and almost any kind of container are 
used as the folks wade into the shallow waters 
of the bay and scoop up the fish. 





Mobile annually stages the Senior Bowl foot- 
ball classic in its Ladd Memorial Stadium, which 
seats 40,000. Annual pro exhibition games and 
several college games are also held here. 

Visitors also come to Mobile to attend the an- 
nual America’s Junior Miss pageant presented by 
the Mobile Jaycees and sponsored by Coca-Cola 
and Bobbie Brooks, Inc. The famed Bellingrath 
Gardens attract travelers from all over the world, 
and more than half a million visitors also see Mo- 
bile during the Azalea Trail days in February and 
March, when the entire city blossoms forth in 
loveliness. 

Mobile has an outstanding symphony orchestra, 
and its Allied Arts Council coordinates activities 
of 27 cultural groups in such fields as ballet, art, 
music, drama, and choral singing. The Historic 
Mobile Preservation Society has dedicated itself 
to perpetuating landmarks of the city’s bygone 
eras and have been responsible for the restora- 
tion and maintenance of some striking architec- 
tural examples throughout the city. 

The new 745-acre Municipal Park features a 
fishing lake, a four-acre swimming lake, and an 
18-hole municipal golf course. The State main- 
tains a park at nearby Gulf Shores Beach. 

Dauphin Island, a short drive south of the City, 
has been developed by the Mobile Area Chamber 
into an outstanding community with more than 
300 homes already occupied and more underway. 
A sparkling $400,000 club and casino, a beautiful 
mile-long beach with a free fishing pier, and an 
excellent golf course designed by the engineers 
of the Augusta National course. All of this is 
within “working distance” of prime industrial 
sites in the Mobile area. 

Nearby Fairhope has developed quite an art 
colony, and was originally a one-tax town. Bay 
Minette, a very progressive community, is the 
home of Newport Industries’ chemical plant, and 
the Standard Furniture Company, and is the coun- 
ty seat of Baldwin County. Foley, a popular re- 
tirement town for senior citizens from through- 
out the nation, recently attracted the Hale Man- 
ufacturing Company, which makes auto carpets 
and rugs from surplus nylon material. 

Brookley Air Force Base, the largest single em- 
ployer in the Mobile area, is headquarters of the 
Mobile Air Material Area purchasing thousands 
of items needed by the far-flung Air Force. It is 
the only air force base which has its own “navy,” 
two carriers which shuttle NATO planes from 
Europe to Mobile for overhaul and maintenance. 
Brookley Field employs about 15,000 civilian 
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The three key men in the industrial expansion programs of the 
Mobile Area Chamber of Commerce are, from top to bottom, Presi- 
dent Alfred F. Delchamps, Industrial Manager Robert W. Gay, and 
Industrial Committee Chairman T. T. Martin. In addition, there is a 
cooperative atmosphere among the groups involved in promoting the 
industrial development of the area. The Chamber, City, County, AIDA, 
and the Alabama State Docks are jointly sponsoring a feasibility 
study on the location of industrial sites in the area. 
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workers, and contributes an annual $93 million 
in payroll to the area. 

Several sewage treatment plants, the largest 
(recently constructed for $2.5 million) being lo- 
cated on McDuffie Island, are operated by the 
Mobile Board of Water and Sewer Commissioners. 
Municipal sewage connectors are gradually being 
extended throughout the incorporated area of the 
city and are replacing septic tanks in sparsely 
populated areas. 

Many property owners in the recently annexed 
areas of Mobile paid more for private garbage 
collection services prior to annexation than they 
pay in municipal ad valorem taxes to the City of 
Mobile. Garbage collection and street sweeping 
are maintained on rigid schedules. 





Development Team Is Able; Experienced 





Industrialists wishing more economic data or 
specific industry information will find that the 
key man in the Mobile area is Robert W. Gay, 
industrial manager of the Mobile Area Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Gay is well-versed on the area, 
its assets and liabilities. “The situation here is 
ideal,’ Mr. Gay offered. “The businessmen here 
understand the value of industry to the City and 
they actively support our Chamber activities de- 
voted to this purpose.” 

A member of both the Southern Industrial De- 
velopment Council and the American Industrial 
Development Council, Mr. Gay has had some 10 
years experience in industrial development work. 
He is backed up with a progressive executive vice 
president, A. A. Weiskopf and an experienced 
staff. 

T. T. Martin, Vice President, Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, is now 
serving as the chairman of the industrial com- 
mittee of the Chamber and works closely with 
Bob Gay. Of course, the GM&O RR maintains 
quite an extensive file on this area. 

“Our biggest asset is water — both for trans- 
portation uses and for industrial process uses,” 
Mr. Martin replied in answer to a question on 
this subject, “We believe that the chemical and 
petrochemical industry will develop in the Mo- 
bile area and that there will be a further ex- 
pansion of the paper industry. The by-products 
of the new Standard Oil refinery to be built at 
Pascagoula will be used here. Molten sulphur is 
already being carried on barges rather than hav- 
ing to process it into powdered sulphur, and this 
procedure is much cheaper, of course.” 
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Chamber Leadership Is Aggressive 





Of course, a Chamber has to have competent 
leadership from the independent businessmen in 
the area in order to function properly. The Mo- 
bile Chamber is fortunate in this respect in that 
the current president is an executive with an in- 
tense interest in the Chamber and all of its ac- 
tivities, but especially industrial and trade devel- 
opment. Alfred F. Delchamps, president and own- 
er of Delchamps, Inc., a chain of 34 modern su- 
permarkets, was one of the leaders of the recent 
14-country trade development tour mentioned 
earlier. 

“We are trying to make Mobile a place where 
industry wants to come,” Mr. Delchamps assert- 
ed, “we’ve taken the view that the natural re- 
sources are only a part of the industrial picture. 
More and more, industry wants to be in a good 
community in order to attract and retain person- 
nel. We’ve been interested in building up our edu- 
cational system and providing those things which 
make a community a place in which people want 
to live.” 

“Our recent elections, for example, saw two 
new commissioners elected who were not life- 
long citizens,” Mr. Delchamps noted, “we believe 
that newcomers are just as much a part of the 
community as the native citizens. Some of our 
most active Chamber members are people who 
have just recently moved into the area.” 

The Chamber president re-iterated, “We’re try- 
ing to merit industry and are striving to do those 
things which will naturally attract new indus- 
trial and commercial concerns. This is our whole 
philosophy.” 

And from conversations with business and in- 
dustrial executives throughout the area, this is 
apparently what the Chamber is doing. 


This study of factors affecting industrial location 
in the Mobile area was conducted by the staff of 
ID under the sponsorship of the City of Mobile, 
Mobile County, Alabama State Docks, and Mobile 
Area Chamber of Commerce. Reprints may be ob- 
tained from Robert W. Gay, Industrial and Re- 
search Manager, P. 0. Box 1489, Mobile, Alabama. 
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CONNECTICUT: 


Connecticut has for decades been one of the brightest spots in the 


Northeast. Already highly industrialized, the state has achieved a 
blend of city and country living that incorporates most of the best 
features of both, and local and state plans for the future aim at per- 
petuating and improving this blend. Industry is reaping the benefits 


by expansions and new facilities all over the lot. 
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Governor John N. Dempsey reads the list of leading citizens appointed to the 
newly formed Connecticut Industrial Building Commission, as its chairman, 
Laurence J. Ackerman (second from right) looks on. On Ackerman’s right is 
Clarence G. Ivey, chairman of the state’s Development Credit Corporation, while 
at his left and far right are Graham R. Treadway and Sidney A. Edwards, chairman 
and managing director, respectively, of the Connecticut Development Commission. 
The CBIC will insure loans on industrial buildings up to 90 per cent of the cost 
from a $25 million fund to be raised from a bond issue which has been authorized. 


ARCADIAN WORKSHOP 


t is only 120 miles, as the crow 
flies, from Cos Cob northeast to 
Lake Chaugoggagaugmauckchaugga- 
gaugchaubunagungamaug (We can’t 
vouch for all of the letters, as the 
maps shorten it to Chaubunagunga- 
maug), but that is as far as you can 
go and stay in Connecticut. Meas- 
ured the other way, northwest from 
Pawcatuck to 2,380-foot Mount Fris- 
sell, you come out with less than 
100 miles. 

If this were just any 4,899 square 
miles of land area, Connecticut might 
be no better known than a number 
of counties larger than that in the 
West. But Cos Cob is only 35 miles 
from Times Square, and Lake 
Chau— O.K., we won’t put you 
through that again — incidentally, 
it means “I'll fish on my side of the 
lake, you fish on your side, the 


middle is neutral ground” — is just 
over 50 miles from Boston. And the 
state has 96 miles of coastline on 
Long Island Sound, a major tribu- 
tary to the vast stream of North 
Atlantic shipping. 


In its confines, the state has room 
for 2,535,000 people and ranks fourth 
highest in density of population 
without any real crowding. How is 
this accomplished? Have a look at 
the figures and see. Here are the 
state’s nine standard metropolitan 
areas as of 1960, in thousands. 


In SMA_ In central cities 
Hartford 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Stamford 178 
New London-Groton-Norwich 157 
New Britain 129 
Norwalk 
Meriden 
Total 


Although nearly four-fifths of 
the state’s population is in metro- 
politan areas, there are nine of them 
and the largest is not likely to 
overpower the others. And more 
than half of their population is not 
in the central cities but in the out- 
lying areas. 

Eight of these are in fact contigu- 
ous, extending from the Massachu- 
setts line above Hartford to West- 
chester County, New York. New 
London-Groton-Norwich is off by 
itself in the southeastern corner of 
the state. 

Does some one ask if the others 
are not in fact all one city, named 
New York? In a sense, yes, they are 
a part of an urbanized belt, not just 
a super New York but our friend 
Megalopolis, continuing eastward to 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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One of Connecticut’s most distinguished new research installations 
is CBS Laboratories in Stamford, where 200 scientists and engineers 
are engaged in developments involving acoustics, magnetics, elec- 
tron tubes, solid state physics, semiconductors and military and in- 
dustrial systems. 


A shipbuilding center since Colonial times, the Mystic River area is 
still going strong. Here is a launching of a nuclear submarine at 
General Dynamics’ Electric Boat Division at Groton. Nearby on the 
river is the Navy’s submarine base and the Coast Guard Academy 
at New London. 


American Cyanamid’s recently built laboratory at Wallingford is en- 
gaged in process and product development work for the Plastics and 


Resins Division, whose Wallingford plant appears at the far end of 
the laboratory. 
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Connecticut General Life Insurance Company picked a suburban Hart- 
ford location for its new home office building, which received a 
First Honor Award from the American Institute of Architects in 1959. 


A milestone in the economic growth of northeastern Connecticut was 
the opening of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary plant in 
Plainfield. The Quinebaug Valley, which used to be almost entirely 
given over to textiles, is rapidly diversifying. 


Industrial parks such as Brainard, Farmington and Windsor are 
beginning to dot the landscape in the Hartford vicinity and others 
are being developed in the coastal cities and in such enterprising 
inland communities as Stafford. This is the Connecticut Spring Cor- 
poration plant in the Farmington Industrial Park. 


The Medical Research Laboratories of Charles Pfizer & Company 
occupy a 19-acre site near the company’s Groton plant. Drugs and 
other chemicals are increasingly important in the state’s industrial 
picture, and have more than doubled in value since 1947. 





THE ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
OF CONNECTICUT 
OFFER 

complete 

factual 


analytical 


confidential 


objective 


INDUSTRIAL LOCATION SERVICE 


ANYWHERE IN THE STATE 


Area Develop- 
ment Department 


The Connecticut 
Light and Power 
Company 


Box 2010 
Hartford |, Conn. 


Telephone 
Area Code—203 
MOhawk 6-2431 


Area Develop- 
ment Department 


The Hartford Electric 


Light Company 


Box 2330 
Hartford |, Conn. 


Telephone 
Area Code—-203 
CHapel 9-571 1 


Area Develop- 
ment Department 


The United 


Illuminating Company 


80 Temple Street 


New Haven, Conn. 


Telephone 
Area Code—203 
SPruce 7-798] 
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CONNECTICUT MANUFACTURERS EMPLOYING 1000 OR MORE 


MANUFACTURER 


Transportation equipment 


United Aircraft 
Pratt & Whitney Div. 


Hamilton Standard 
Sikorsky 
Norden-Ketay 


General Dynamics, Electric 
Boat Div. 


Avco Mfg., Lycoming Div. 
Kaman Aircraft 


General Motors 
Electro-Motive 


New Departure 


Machinery, non-electric 


Fafnir Bearing 

Royal McBee 

Torrington Company 
Underwood 

Pratt & Whitney Co. 

Pitney Bowes Postage Meter 
Farrell-Birmingham 

Bullard 

Barden 

Emhart 


American Machine & 
Foundry 


Dictaphone 
Marlin Rockwell 


LOCATION 


E. Hartford 

Windsor Locks 
Stratford, Bridgeport 
Norwalk 


Groton 
Stratford 
Bloomfield, Plainfield 


Willimantic 
Bristol, Meriden 
® 


New Britain 
Hartford 
Torrington 
Hartford 

W. Hartford 
Stamford 
Ansonia 
Bridgeport 
Danbury 
Hartford 


Greenwich 
Bridgeport 
Plainville 


Electrical machinery and equipment 


General Electric 
(various divisions) 


Arrow Hart & Hegeman 
Burndy Corp. 

Singer 

Landers, Frary & Clark 
Harvey Hubbell 
Electrolux 
Westinghouse 


Fabricated metals 


Stanley Works 
Scovill 

American Hardware 
Associated Spring 
Sargent 

New Britain Machine 
Jenkins Brothers 
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Bridgeport 
Hartford 
Norwalk 
Bridgeport 
New Britain 
Bridgeport 
Greenwich 
Bridgeport 


New Britain 
Waterbury 
New Haven 
Bristol 

New Haven 
New Britain 
Bridgeport 
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LOCATION 





Fabricated metals—continued 


Hartford 
North & Judd 
Risdon 


Instruments 


Sperry Rand 
Univac Div. 
Electric Shaver Div. 


Wheeler Electronic 
(subsid.) 


Bristol Company 
Veeder-Root 
Perkin-Elmer 


Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore 


U.S. Time 


Primary metals 


American Brass 


Bridgeport Brass 
Chase Brass & Copper 


Ordnance and miscelianeous 


International Silver 
Olin Mathieson 
Remington Arms 


Chemicals 


Charles Pfizer 
American Cyanamid 


Rubber products 
U. S. Rubber, Naugatuck 
Chemical Div. 
B. F. Goodrich 
Armstrong Rubber 
Seamless Rubber 


Others 


American Thread 

Conde Nast Publications 
Raybestos-Manhattan 
Fuller Brush 

A. C. Gilbert 

Hat Corp. of America 


Windsor 
New Britain 
Naugatuck 


Stamford 
Norwalk 
Bridgeport 


Bristol 
Hartford 
Norwalk 


Stratford 
Waterbury 


Waterbury, Ansonia, 
Torrington 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Meriden 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 


Groton 
Stamford, Wallingford 


Naugatuck 
Derby 

West Haven 
New Haven 


Willimantic 
Greenwich 
Stratford 
Hartford 

New Haven 
South Norwalk 





Now you can have everything— 


Connecticut and 
new “FHA-Type” 
Plant Financing 


First mortgages up to 90% of project cost Buildings may be for manufacturing, 
can be insured now by the state. warehousing or industrial research. 


Write now for this Free Report on 
Connecticut’s Plant Financing Plan 


Thriving Connecticut has grown 
42% faster than the United States in the 
past decade. Now, Connecticut has added 
“FHA-Type” plant financing through its 
new Connecticut Industrial Building Com- 
mission, giving you every reason to locate 
in Connecticut. Conserve your capital re- 
sources and enjoy the Connecticut way of 
life. Write now for a free report on Con- 
necticut’s financing plan, to the address 
below. 
Plan guarantees mortgages obtained CONNECTICUT DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


through any private enterprise channel. Room 479, State Office Bldg., Hartford 15, Conn. 





WEYERHAEUSER COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


BRAINARD INDUSTRIAL PARK 


in Hartford, Connecticut 


Leading national, regional and 
local companies choose Brain- 
ard for “the strategic location 
of the industrial park alongside 
interstate highways, railroad 
and air facilities... the stable 
labor market, good business 
climate and economic growth 
of Greater Hartford.” 


100% LOCATION-100% FINANCING 


In this 100% location, you can 
have 100°% financing for your 
new plant, warehouse or re- 
search lab. Phone Frank 
Cosgrove at CHapel 9-8515— 
or write for full details 
to Brainard Industrial Park, 
Room 201, 170 Sigourney St., 
Hartford, Conn. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 

Boston and southwestward all the 
way to Virginia. This is a densely 
populated region, not a city in any 
usual sense, but a constellation of 
cities. 


Scene changes every mile 


Each of the various Connecticut 
nuclei has its own history, traditions 
and specialties which remain recog- 
nizable even when its suburbs run 
into those of its neighbors. This is 
true even of the communities near 
the New York line where much of 
the population is made up of com- 
muters. Sometimes the commuters 
enter into local affairs with such 
gusto that they start reviving local 
customs that have been all but for- 
gotten by the local residents. 


2 


Bradley Field at Windsor Locks is the 
state’s most important air link. It is 
connected to Hartford by a high-speed 
expressway and also serves Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. The nearby 
United Aircraft plants provide a lot of 
its business as well as the power 
units of many planes using the field. 








Of the state’s 3,136,000 acres, near- 
ly two-thirds — 1,973,000 acres — is 
reckoned as commercial forest land. 
Forests owned by local governments 
and the state amount to 154,000 and 
the rest is in private ownership. An- 
other 350,000 acres is crop land, so 
don’t get the idea that the state is 
over-urbanized. 

The predominant characteristic of 
the state is the intermingling of 
town and country — either the for- 
malized pattern of suburbia or the 
informal pattern of small manufac- 
turing towns, some of which have 
grown into small and medium-sized 
cities, set in largely rural surround- 
ings. The result is that you are 
never far from the utilities and con- 
veniences of a city nor from the 
recreational possibilities of the 
woods, lakes and seacoast. 


The lower Thames at New London is 
one of many estuaries and bays that 
make Long Island Sound a favorite of 
sailing enthusiasts. The Sound itself 
is of course a protected waterway, 
screened from the ocean by the 150- 
mile length of Long Island. 
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The entrance to Yale Bow! (above) is 
thronged on autumn Saturdays by con- 
noisseurs of what some regard as the 
only amateur football left in the coun- 
try. In Walter Camp’s day, the mysti- 
cal national championship was de- 
cided on the outcome of the three 
games in which Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton encountered each other. 


Early seat of industry 


This pattern of living has its roots 
in the earliest settlement of the 
state. Various little groups of dis- 
sidents wanting to escape from 
Massachusetts Bay’s particular 
brand of Puritan theology took off 
through the wilderness of inland 
New England in the 1630’s and set 
up their own scattered outposts 
along the Connecticut and Long Is- 
land Sound. 


Gradually these coalesced into a 
single colony strong enough to hold 
off the Indians and give the Hudson 
Valley Dutch some competition for 
the fur trade. 


Nearly a century of slow growth 
was required to fill even the modest 
bounds allotted to the colony. There- 


CONNECTICUT 


The University of Connecticut, long a 
small school in a state where private 
and denominational schools were all- 
powerful, has blossomed forth in the 
years since World War II as the state 
government has invested large sums 
in its facilities and building up its 
faculty. Its student body is now nearly 
9,000, larger than Yale’s, and the fac- 
ulty numbers nearly a thousand. 


after its small farms served as re- 
cruiting grounds for promoters of 
new colonies and later the states 
taking shape on the frontier. 

Those who stayed home could 
do very well in the fertile central 
lowland, where the soil was deep 
and level, but the stony hillsides of 
most of the rest of the state were 
picturesque and made good pastur- 
age and timber land but not good 
farm land. There was an abundance 
of good mill sites throughout the 
uplands and in time these came to 
support a wide variety of small in- 
dustries, barely out of the handi- 
craft stage. 

The first real factories, early in 
the 1800’s, were the textile mills of 
the Quinebaug Valley in the eastern 
part of the state, which were similar 
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THE CITIZENS OF 
STAFFORD, CONNECTICUT 


WELCOME 
INDUSTRY 


The entire town has worked and financed 
the Industrial Park program and stands 
ready to cooperate with manufacturers in- 
terested in locating in this area. 


IN THE HEART OF 
SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


Ideally situated to serve the important 
Northeastern market. Near Interstate 84 
(Wilbur Cross Highway), Interstate 90 
(Mass. Turnpike) and Interstate 91 (New 
Haven to Canadian Border). Bradley Field 
is fifteen miles away and has more than 
100 flights each day including jet service. 
Rail Service is available with Central Ver- 
mont (Canadian National Railway) and pro- 
vides rapid east-west as well as north- 
south service. 


NEAR THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CONNECTICUT 


and its research facilities, the town is 
also within 30 minutes of the cultural 
opportunities of Hartford, Connecticut and 
Springfield, Massachusetts. By air the 
cities of Boston and New York are but 
30 minutes travel time. 


FACILITIES PLANNED 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 


By the citizens of Stafford with competent 
professional advice. 


served Pa \~ 
Phonon lead "9 


























For Information or Action 
STAFFORD INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 
P.O. Box 256, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
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to those developed shortly before in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
Somewhat later the brass trades of 
the Naugatuck Valley ‘in the west 
and the nails, guns, and other iron 
wares of the Connecticut Valley be- 
gan to develop along factory lines. 

The ingenious Connecticut Yankee, 
typified by Eli Whitney who in- 
vented the cotton gin and introduced 
interchangeable parts into’ gun 
manufacturing, soon began to try 
his hand at turning out of metal 
many things that had previously 
been made of wood and to replace 
English manufacturers as the source 
of almost anything made of metal. 
Seth Thomas clocks, for example, 
commanded a wide market and 
showed a_ skill of workmanship 
that made the state famous. 

The special genius of the state for 
small metal goods has carried right 
on through to the present time, as 
the list of leading Connecticut in- 
dustries shows. Since the range is 
from consumer items to industrial 
tools and machinery and electronics 
items, the state is less vulnerable 
to cyclical trends than states closely 
tied to basic steel production, auto- 





Look to 


NORWICH 


in the heart of Southeastern Connecti- 
cut... fastest growing area in the state 
... for your plant location. 

Piants 

Sites 

Two Railroads 

Deep Water Harbor 

Good Labor Supply 


all located in a fine community situated 
on the Connecticut Turnpike, halfway 
between Boston and New York City. 


-o 


For details write: 
Industrial Chairman 
Norwich Area Chamber of Commerce 
82 Shetucket Street 
Norwich, Connecticut 


Telephone: TUrner 7-1647 











mobiles, air frames, or shipbuilding. 

Although big nation-wide firms 
like Sperry Rand, United Aircraft, 
General Dynamics and General 
Motors are heavily represented, 
there are also large local firms like 
Scovill, Fafnir, Bridgeport Brass, 
Pitney-Bowes, Associated Spring 
and others whose bases and most of 
whose facilities are in Connecticut. 


Rubber goods are also important 
in the Naugatuck Valley and else- 
where, plastics firms are widespread 
and the lighter chemicals are promi- 
nent—Pfizer and Dow Chemical in 
the Thames Valley, and the hat com- 
panies continue to be important in 
Danbury and Norwalk. 


Blend of many ingredients 


Connecticut is the product of 
many patterns being superimposed 
on one another and almost anyone 
can find what he is looking for 
somewhere in the state, provided 
it’s not the Alps, the Sahara or 
Tahiti. There is no Connecticut stere- 
otype, and people as different as 
Nathan Hale and P. T. Barnum 
have come from there. 


Eugene O’Neill, not exactly a.pur- 
veyor of sweetness and light, gives 
a downright endearing picture of 
the Connecticut of a generation ago 
in “Oh, Wilderness”, and a lot of 
this is still true. So also is “Mr. 
Blandings Builds his Dream House”. 


Yale dominates the educational 
and cultural scene, and has great po- 
tentialities for industry-related re- 
search. Strong as it is, the state is 
not content to take a free ride on 
its prestige and facilities, which are 
built up with money from all over 
the country, but is building up the 
University of Connecticut at Storrs, 
near Willimantic, into a major insti- 
tution more strongly identified with 
the state. 


Wesleyan at Middletown, Trinity 
at Hartford and Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women at New London are 
noted liberal arts schools, and the 
Universities of Bridgeport and Hart- 
ford and Fairfield University are 
growing in size and breadth of 
undertakings. A major engineering 
and research institution is now tak- 
ing shape in Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute’s Hartford Graduate 
Center in East Windsor, which is 
being developed with the help of 
and in response to the needs of 
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central Connecticut industries. 

Research laboratories have been 
flowering at a great rate in the state, 
and a recent survey by the Connecti- 
cut Development Commission 
showed a total of 358 with an esti- 
mated 12,000 figure for the number 
of scientific and technical personnel. 
Largest is United Aircraft’s complex, 
which includes Pratt and Whitney’s 
Willgoos Turbine-Engine Test Fa- 
cility in East Hartford and the Con- 
necticut Aircraft Nuclear Engine 
Laboratory at Middletown. 

Although Hartford County leads 
in number of researchers, Fairfield 
County has more laboratories, with 
133. Many of these, like CBS Labo- 
ratories in Stamford, are not “cap- 
tive” facilities near headquarters 
but separate establishments set up 
in areas where the quality of living 
is a major attraction in recruiting 
talented personnel. 

The Connecticut market has for 
years been a quality market, and the 
state has resumed its second rank 
behind Delaware among the 50 
states in per capita income. In 1959, 
the state’s figure was $2,817 as com- 
pared with Delaware’s $2,946 and a 
national average of $2,166. Immedi- 
ately after World War II, the state 
showed signs of slipping from its 
pre-war position and reached fifth 
place in 1959, but its return to a 
higher position is an indication of 
the soundness of the state’s economy. 

“Survey of Buying Power” esti- 
mates of per capita ‘effective buying 
power’ put all counties in the state 
well above the national average, 
even though there is a considerable 
range between Fairfield, which has 
the wealthy commuting towns, and 
the eastern counties. 

Connecticut’s next-door market 
— within a radius of 250 miles of 
Hartford — has nearly 40 million 
people and stretches from Balti- 
more to Augusta, Maine and Roches- 
ter, New York; Montreal is also 
within this radius. With 22 per cent 
of the nation’s population, it has 27 
per cent of the national income, 29 
per cent of the value added by 
manufacture and 31 per cent of 
manufacturing employees. 

Access to this market is over a 
succession of turnpikes and com- 
pleted legs of the Interstate High- 
way System that pare hours off the 
plodding journeys formerly neces- 
sary. Connecticut itself took the 





lead in modern highway construc- 
tion in the country with its Merritt 
Parkway, which dates all the way 
back to the ’30’s. The Connecticut 
Turnpike, completed in 1956, follows 
a parallel route to New Haven and 
continues eastward along the coast to 
near New London before returning 
northward up the Quinebaug Valley 
to the Rhode Island line not far from 
Providence. 

The Wilbur Cross Parkway runs 
from New Haven up the interior low- 
land to Hartford and continues 
northeast to the Massachusetts line 
beyond Stafford Springs, where it 
connects with Worcester on to Bos- 
ton by the Massachusetts Turnpike. 

The only remaining mileage of the 
Interstate System to be built in the 
state, apart from supplemental 
stretches of Route 91 through the 
Connecticut Valley, is Route 84 
west of Hartford to the Hudson near 
Newburgh. This will provide a valu- 
able by-pass of the New York 
Metropolitan area and will connect 
near Scranton with Route 80 to 
provide a straight shot westward 
to the Great Lakes. 

Other routes not part of the In- 


terstate System will also be im- 
proved by the state to expressway 
standards. Notable among these are 
the Naugatuck Valley, Hartford- 
Providence and Hartford New Lon- 
don routes. 

Railroad mileage in the state is 
operated by the New Haven except 
for the Central of Vermont line that 
runs southward through the eastern 
part of the state through Stafford 
Springs and Willimantic to New 
London. The main line of the New 
Haven is along the shore — a favor- 
ite of rail travelers from all over 
the country for attractive scenery, 
comfort and convenience. From New 
Haven eastward it carries thousands 
of commuters. 

Another main line of the New 
Haven runs from New Haven to 
Hartford and on up the Connecticut 
Valley. Branches thread the Housa- 
tonic, Naugatuck and Quinebaug 
valleys and from Waterbury to 
Hartford. Freight lines penetrate to 
all parts of the state. 

The New Haven’s connection to 
Poughkeepsie and westward to the 
big Maybrook classification yard 


CONNECTICUT 


gives Connecticut traffic an alter- 
nate route that avoids New York 
City and thus eliminates the need 
to put freight cars headed to or from 
the state on floats to get them 
across the rivers surrounding Man- 
hattan. 

Bradley Field half way between 
Hartford and Springfield is the 
state’s chief commercial field, with 
service by American, Eastern, North- 
east, TWA and United and also by 
Allegheny and Mohawk. Eastern 
and Allegheny both serve New Ha- 
ven and Allegheny also serves 
Bridgeport and New London-Gro- 
ton. Hartford’s Brainard Field, 
which has an adjacent industrial 
park, is an example of close-in 
fields for executive aircraft that are 
well scattered over the state. 

New Haven, Bridgeport and New 
London all are ports handling a mil- 
lion or more tons of cargo a year, 
the greater part of it receipts of re- 
fined petroleum products. Shipping 
also penetrates up the Connecticut 
to the vicinity of Hartford and up 
the Thames to Norwich. There is 
no Intracoastal Waterway in this 
area — reason: Long Island Sound 





This is our wo 


We're Connecticut Yankees, and proud 


of it! We know and love every inch 

of our fair state. If you are interested 
in a new location in New England’s 
fastest growing market, you'll find a 
hand of welcome awaiting you at the 
Bank that knows Connecticut. After all 
— Connecticut is our first name! 


THE 
CONNECTICUT BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


30 Offices ... serving 21 Connecticut communities 
Main Office: Hartford 15, Conn. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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is a protected natural waterway 
along the whole of the Connecticut 
coastline. 


Slums on the way out 


Under the guidance of the Con- 
necticut Development Commission, 
regional planning has made more 
headway in Connecticut than any- 
where else in the country. Since 
the larger Connecticut cities are 
overspilling their borders in at least 
one and usually in several directions, 
urban planning alone is insufficient 
for the best use of the land. 

The Development Commission has 
designated 14 planning regions en- 
compassing, either finally or tenta- 


tively —all but 14 towns, mostly 
along the western and northern 
borders. Five of these designated 
regions now having established 
planning agencies are the Capitol 
(Hartford), South Central (New 
Haven), Greater Bridgeport, Central 
Naugatuck Valley (Waterbury) and 
Southeastern (New London-Nor- 
wich). 

Urban renewal has made great 
headway in Connecticut, not only 
in New Haven and Putnam, which 
are nationally famous, but also in 24 
other cities and towns. As projects 
are finished, new ones are put under- 
way and dramatic rejuvenations of 
city centers as well as close-in resi- 


Downtown Hartford has a sparkling New Look resulting from urban renewal and 
expressway construction. The city is the leacing retail, wholesale and financial 
center of the state, as well as being the state capital and an insurance center of 


world importance. 


New Haven has become a textbook example of urban renewal, and its Oak Street 
area, the first of four projects to be completed, attracts visitors from all over the 
world. Southern New England Telephone is one of a number of major office build- 
ings that have gone up in the redeveloped area fringing the city center. 
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dential areas can now be seen. 

Some of the impetus in many of 
the smaller cities came from flood 
damage from Hurricane Diane, 
which caused great havoc in narrow 
river valleys where older mills were 
concentrated. State and Federal dis- 
aster aid has laid the foundation 
for large-scale replanning of whole 
river basins on a unified basis to 
minimize future flood damage and 
to seek out new sites for many 
activities that can easily be relo- 
cated. Putnam and Ansonia are nota- 
ble examples. 

More than two-thirds of the cities 
and towns in the state, including 
practically all those that are not 
exclusively rural, have both plan- 
ning and zoning agencies, and a 
number of other towns have either 
planning or zoning. Twenty of the 
planning agencies have permanent 
staffs, and most of the others take 
advantage of Federal and State aid 
to get professional assistance. 

One aspect of planning in the state 
is the necessity to protect historic 
or otherwise significant buildings, 
some of which have been endan- 
gered by the fast pace of recent 
development. 


Watts and therms 


More than half the state, includ- 
ing parts of all eight counties and 
such important cities as Waterbury, 
New Britain and Meriden, gets its 
power from Connecticut Light and 
Power, with headquarters in Berlin. 
The next largest system, area-wise, 
is Hartford Electric Light’s which 
includes outlying areas in Stamford, 
New London and Canaan as well the 
main area around Hartford. The 
third major company is United IIl- 
luminating of New Haven which ex- 
tends down the Sound to beyond 
Bridgeport. There are several small 
companies and municipal systems as 
well. 

Most of the power is derived from 
large tidewater thermal plants, but 
there are several fair-sized hydro 
plants, such as Connecticut Light 
and Power’s 47,000-kilowatt plant 
on the Housatonic at Southport 

Gas is also furnished by Connecti- 
cut Light and Power (manufactured, 
mixed aad natural) and by Bridge- 
port: Gas, Greenwich Gas, and New 
Britain Gas Light (all natural) and 
by Hartford Gas and New Haven 
Gas (both mixed). 











East Texns Rejects 


At the recent annual meeting in Tyler of the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce, a resolution was unanimously passed opposing “the odious 
designation of many of our counties as “depressed areas”. The resolu- 
tion reflects both the yeasty self-confidence of Texans and their vigorous 
espousal of Free Private Enterprise, both of which are factors in the rapid 


industrial growth of the state as a whole and East Texas in particular. 
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E™ Texas is a mighty choice 
piece of real estate. In about a 
quarter of the state’s total area, it 
houses 4.44 million people — about 
46 per cent of the population — and 
has the two largest cities. Four of 
the ten leading oil-producing coun- 
ties are in the area, including the 
only two in the state with a cumula- 
tive production of over a billion 
barrels. 

Most of the area receiving more 
than 30 inches of rain a year — and 
hence practically drouth-free — 
and nearly all the commercial for- 
est land are in East Texas. Also 
much of the salt and sulphur and 
most of the iron ore and lignite now 
beginning to loom larger in the 
state’s future. 

Chances are very slim that you 
haven’t heard a good deal about 
Houston: and Dallas in the last 
decade. Both of them are preening 
themselves on having overshot the 
million mark in metropolitan area 
population; Houston is up from 
807,000 in 1950 to 1,243,000 in 1960, 


“Depressed” Label 


while Dallas is up from 615,000 
(one county) to 1,084,000 (four 
counties). Within the city limits, 
Houston is up from 596,000 to 
938,000, and now ranks seventh na- 
tionally; Dallas has grown from 
434,000 to 680,000 and now ranks 
14th. 


What you might have missed is 
the impressive growth elsewhere in 
East Texas. Look at the other stand- 
ard metropolitan areas and some of 
the smaller cities: 


Population 
Standard Metropolitan Areas: 1950 1960 
Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange eyed 306,016 
1 


Waco 
Galveston-Texas City 


113,066 140,364 
Texarkana (partly in Arkansas) 94,580 91,657 
(Central cities only) (40,628) (50,006) 
Tyler 7 74,701 86,350 
Other Urban Areas: 
Temple-Killeen-Belton 
(Bell County) 73,824 94,097 
“‘Brazosport” (Brazoria County) 46,549 76,204 
Sherman-Denison 37,654 47,736 
Longview 24,502 40,050 
Bryan-College Station 26,027 38,938 


East Texas has two belts of rela- 
tively dense population that date 
far back into the state’s history. 
One is the Gulf Coast strip center- 
ing on Houston and extending both 
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By Frank H. Stedman 


Louisiana 
Charles) and westward into South 
Texas. The other is the Blacklands 
— a belt of fertile soils extending 
from Paris and Sherman southward 
to a tapering point outside the area 
near San Antonio. 


eastward into (Lake 


The Blacklands area was the 
center of one-crop cotton in the 
Good (many people would now 
substitute Bad) Old Days up to 
1929 and its cities became the chief 
inland rail and wholesaling centers 
of the state. Meanwhile, the big oil 
discoveries starting with Spindletop 
and the dredging of channels made 
the Gulf Coast cities major refining 
and export points. 


Oil sparks growth 


During this period the older-set- 
tled wooded country between these 
two belts that makes up the bulk 
of East Texas was content to rock 
along with a static economy based 
mainly on lumber from dwindling 
reserves of virgin timber. 

Now all this has changed. The 
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EAST TEXAS 


Civic vigor thrives in Texas in large cities and perhaps even more 
so in the towns. Conroe, an old city rejuvenated by oil fields, boasts 
an elaborate new high school, a new library and an impressively 
modern city hall, shown here, which also houses the police and fire 
departments. 


Current president of the East Texas Chamber of Commerce is E. B. 
Germany of Dallas, who is aiso head of the Texas Industrial Com- 
mission. As president of Lone Star Steel he has played a large role 
in shifting the state’s industrial growth into high gear. 


Junior colleges have had a notable development in Texas, partly be- 
cause of the distances, and none has attracted more local support 
then Kilgore College, in densely populated Gregg County. Its 1,600 
students include the Rangerettes, who are to football halftime what 
the Rockettes are to the New York stage. Its auditorium had its 
most notable cultural triumph when Van Cliburn came back to play 
in his home town. 


Nacogdoches, the only East Texas community dating back to Spanish 
days, is a favorite touring stop of Texans but had no hotel until 
citizens recently raised $540,000 to finance the one shown above. The 
name commemorates a short-lived ‘“‘republic,” the first Anglo-Ameri- 
can effort to get control of Texas. 
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EAST TEXAS 


Gulf Coast cities have become cen- 
ters of a world-famous petrochemi- 
cals empire — the so-called “Spa- 
ghetti Bowl” because of the elabo- 
rate network of pipelines. The 
Blacklands cities have become the 
centers of diversified manufactur- 
ing with a large aircraft industry. 
But the biggest change has come 
about in the area in between. 

In 1930, “Dad” Joiner brought in 
the East Texas oil field, which has 
since produced over 3 billion bar- 
rels and has far surpassed any 
American field of comparable size. 
This brought a big spurt of popula- 
tion growth to Longview and Tyler 
and the now-famous forest of der- 
ricks in Kilgore came into being. 
Also during the ’30’s came the build- 
ing of the first newsprint mill in the 
South at Lufkin. 


During World War II the Federal 
Government started the ball rolling 
on the next phase of development 
in deep East Texas by putting up 
the Red River Arsenal near Tex- 
arkana and building an ore bene- 
ficiation plant and blast furnace 
near Daingerfield to process the 
surface ores that abound in the re- 
gion. 

After the war, the steel plant 
project was stopped until a group 
of Texas investors, headed by E. B. 
Germany of Dallas, bought it up as 
the nucleus of the state’s long- 
hoped-for integrated steel plant. 
As soon as open hearths and roll- 
ing mills had been built, the new 
Lone Star Steel plant began turning 
out miles of oil field pipe. 


New manufacturing belt 


There is now an emerging belt in 
northeastern Texas that already 
stretches from Texarkana and 
Shreveport (it is considered a minor 
technicality that Shreveport is ac- 
tually in Louisiana and that Tex- 
arkana lops over into Arkansas) to 
Lufkin in the south and Palestine 
in the southwest. 


A number of other large plants 
based on oil or gas, either as raw 
materials or as fuel, are now part 
of the complex — Texas Eastman 
at Longview, making plastics and 
other organic chemicals; Thiokol’s 
solid fuel plant at Marshall and 
the Knox Glass plant at Palestine. 


Many manufacturers of oil field 
tools and supplies, such as Garrett 
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Let us be 
your guide 
to a good part of 
the Gulf Coast 








GULF OF MEXICO © 


W. will gladly provide your company 
with up-to-date, factual information 
on markets, resources and plant sites 
in the Louisiana-Texas area we serve. 


Your inquiry will be answered 
promptly and treated confidentially. 
Write to: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GULF STATES UTILITIES COMPANY 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 








EAST TEXAS 


Construction men all over the world are familiar with the earth- 
moving equipment made in Longview by R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. Le 
Tourneau, who came to the area in 1945 after an extensive search for 
a suitable site, is a noted local philanthropist and is another member 
of the Texas Industrial Commission. His Le Tourneau Institute is 
notable for its earn-while-you-learn program. 




















Tyler, previously an important retail and wholesale center and oil 
field headquarters town, began to attract national attention indus- 
trially in the mid-fifties. General Electric chose it in 1956 for the 
site of its air-conditioning plant, which now employs 700 people. 


' 


A new boost to the development of the northeastern Blacklands 
comes with the construction of Campbell Soup’s big plant at Paris, 
now underway. Other big-name Paris industries are Babcock & 
Wilcox and Westinghouse, and there are a number of thriving local 
firms such as Cummer-Graham, making wooden containers. 
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National Homes of Lafayette, Indiana, opened its Tyler branch of 
250,000 square feet in 1955. The most recent recruit to the Tyler scene 
is Kelly-Springfield Tire, which is building a $15 million plant to 
open next spring. 


Du Pont’s Sabine River Works at Orange makes nylon salts and a 
number of other chemical intermediates, including methanol, ethy- 
lene and polyethylene. It employs about 2,100. The plant played a 
large role in establishing Orange’s prosperity on a permanent basis 
after the postwar cutback from the wartime shipbuilding peak. 












Texas Power & Light 
Company’s factory loca- 
tion service can save you 
time and money by help- 
ing select your future - og ald 
plant site in the “Bright x‘ 
Spot” of Texas — a mod-- _ 
ern industrial land of 

opportunity. 





Our specialists will help you custom-plan your plant 
in a land rich in natural resources. An ideal sunny 
climate enables you to enjoy low-cost production and 
year-round gracious living. Lakes and wooded areas 
provide unlimited recreation, water sports, fishing, 
and hunting. 


We can offer an environment essential to industrial 
growth with an intelligent and stable labor force 
accustomed to harmonious labor-management 
relations. There is a reserve of dependable electric 
power, water and fuel at reasonable rates for all 
needs of today and tomorrow. 


_ We have the knowledge and personal contacts to give 
a factual appraisal of the vast potential of this area. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


a plant site 


as good as 


your 


foresight! 

















Let our plant location specialists discuss these 
advantages with you: 


2 Center of the growing Southwest market 
£ Adaptable, easily trained workers 


2° Favorable tax structure—no sales tax—no 
state income tax 


** Raw materials available from nearby sources 
2° Ample, low-cost electric power and water 


#* Excellent transportation to national and world 
markets 


27 Reasonably priced, spacious sites with room 
to grow 


Write, wire or phone J. D. Eppright, 
Director, Industrial Development 
Division, Texas Power & Light Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas. Inquiries held in 
strict confidence. 


Booklet detailing plant location services on request. 














TAKE A LONG LOOK AT 


LONGVIEW 


“The City of Planned Progress” 


Longview’s Industrial Parks offer choice 
reasonably priced sites with paved streets, 
city water, plentiful natural gas, adequate 
electric power and dependable railroad fa- 
cilities. Located in the heart of East Texas— 


Nation’s fastest growing market area. 


Favorable attitude toward industry — reason- 
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at Longview are in the area. But 
other heavy metal goods, including 
various kinds of machinery, are 
represented. Lufkin has two large 
foundries that formerly served only 
sawmills in the area but now have 
a wide range of products. Le Tour- 
neau at Longview is a world-fam- 
ous producer of construction ma- 
chinery and Kelly Plow, also at 
Longview, makes agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

Tyler is a major center for air- 
conditioning equipment, with plants 
of both General Electric and Car- 
rier, and a $10 million Kelly- 
Springfield Tire plant is due to 
open early in 1962. Railroad shops 
and equipment suppliers are im- 
portant to Marshall, Texarkana 
and Palestine, and Tyler is head- 
quarters for the St. Louis South- 
western Railway. 


Blacklands progress 


By no means all the manufactur- 
ing growth in the Blacklands has 
taken place in Dallas, although Big 
D is the focal point and the spawn- 
ing ground for a great deal of it. 

Back in the days of King Cotton, 
industry meant cotton mills, and a 
number of these got started in small 
towns in the Blacklands, chiefly in 
the northern half. Several of these 
are still going strong, but there has 
been a shift of interest away from 
textiles on the part of industrial 
development groups in the area. 

Much more numerous are the ap- 
parel plants that have sprung up as 
outliers of the Dallas apparel in- 
dustry; there is a tendency for the 
lower-cost items to be made in the 
outlying centers, while the high- 
style items remain close to the Dal- 
las fashion centers. 

A more significant overflow from 
Dallas is in the aircraft and electri- 
cal goods industries. Greenville, 
for example, has one of Ling-Tem- 
co’s chief plants. Paris has a West- 
inghouse plant, Bonham has a Gen- 
eral Cable plant and ESCO has 
plants at Greenville and Honey 
Grove. 


But there is a much greater 
variety of industry than this would 
suggest. Scattered around the north- 
ern Blacklands, for example, are 
such examples as Johns-Mansville 
and Pillsbury in Denison; Ander- 
son, Clayton (margarine), IBM, 
Glasspar (fiberglass boats), and 
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Hardwicke-Etter (cotton gin ma- 
chinery) in Sherman; Babcock and 
Wilcox in Paris, with a large new 
Campbell Soup plant recently an- 
nounced; Ero (auto seat covers) in 
McKinney; Southwest Pump _ in 
Bonham; Rockwell Valves in Sul- 
phur Springs; Ennis Business Forms 
in Ennis; Miller Brothers Hat in 
Corsicana; and Keasbey-Mattison in 
Hillsboro. 

Waco is an established industrial 
city in its own right. General Tire 
and Rubber has the only large tire 
plant now in the state, and Owens- 
Illinois has a large glass container 
operation there. Next door at Bell- 
mead are large railroad shops and 
nearby at McGregor is North Amer- 
ican Aviation’s Rocketdyne solid 
propulsion operation. 

South of Waco, the Temple-Belton- 
Killeen area is not content with the 
big payrolls of Fort Hood and Gray 
Air Force Base, but has attracted in- 
stitutional furniture plants, such as 
Criggs Equipment and American 
Desk, and shoe companies like 
Ranger Boot and Curtis. Still farther 
south, Taylor has another institu- 
tional furniture company, Taylor 
Manufacturing, while Taylor Bed- 
ding ha. nation-wide distribution of 
its mattresses. 

East of Taylor is Alcoa’s Rockdale 
Smelting Works, which has started 
a major revolution in American fuel 
technology by deriving its power 
from lignite mined within sight of 
the works and burned in powdered 
form. This in an erea where natural 
gas is available in large quantities 
at a low price. 


Farms bigger, stronger 

Cotton has been dethroned in 
East Texas as in most of the humid 
South. It still continues as the most 
important cash crop, except along 
the Gulf Coast, where irrigated rice 
is more important, but much land 
formerly used for cotton is now in 
improved pastures and in _ tree 
farms. Many counties, especially in 
the Blacklands, still are large pro- 
ducers but on greatly reduced acre- 
age. A good deal of the crop is now 
harvested by machine. 

Farm holdings are increasing in 
average size and tenantry and share 
cropping are dwindling to insigni- 
ficance. Even with acreage controls 
on cotton, rice, corn and wheat, in- 
come per farm has been increasing 
in recent years. 





Besides the main crops listed 
above, the area also grows grain 
sorghums and small grains, along 
with a number of _§ specialities, 
such as sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
sesame seed around Paris, tomatoes 
— especially in the Jacksonville 
area — and watermelons. The Tyler 
rose industry is famous, and sup- 
plies about a third of the nation’s 
rose bushes. 

Beef cattle, long important along 
the Gulf Coast, are increasing in 
numbers and quality elsewhere. 
Dairy cattle are being improved 
and milk production is rising to- 
ward the break-even point, though 
Illinois and Wisconsin milk is still 
brought in. Poultry is a big indus- 
try in Shelby County and its neigh- 
bors — another of the South’s new 
broiler areas. 

The Campbell Soup plant will 
give a big boost to vegetable pro- 
duction in the Red River Valley 
north of Paris. 

Agricultural change in Texas has 
coincided with a period of big op- 
portunities in the cities, and most 
of the surplus rural population has 
flocked to cities within the state 
rather than outside its borders. 
Many have stayed put, though, and 
changed occupations instead. The 
town of Lone Star, for example, 
has only 1,500 people, and most of 
the Lone Star Steel employees com- 
mute from several surrounding 
counties. 

This in fact is likely to be the 
pattern for industrial growth in 
much of the area. For one thing, 
the oil and gas installations are 
widely scattered, and people are 
used to driving some distance to 
work. Texas ranks high in car 
ownership per family and in aver- 
age mileage per car, and the 60,000 
miles of paved roads in the state 
make it easy to cover long distances 
in a hurry. 

The advantages to the industrial- 
ist are many. Labor force estimates 
can be based on a wide radius, and 
the search for a site can extend 
into areas where land costs are low. 


What Lafitte missed 


The whole of East Texas is made 
up of a long accumulation of marine 
and coastal deposits west of the 
Gulf of Mexico, which has been 
slowly withdrawing to the south- 
west through tens of millions of 
years. Along the coast the land 
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still lies flat and unaltered by ero-- 


sion, but farther inland it has been 
gently moulded by streams and 
rivers and in a few places deeply 
buried faults break the continuity 
of the underlying strata. Hard rocks 
are found at the surface only on 
the western limits, where overlying 
material has been removed. 

The oil and gas formed in these 
marine deposits has gathered into 
pockets that are widely scattered 
through the area, and most of the 
counties have been oil producers at 
some time. The salt domes that 
worked their way up almost to the 
surface through the coastal deposits 
are favorites of the geologists and 
many other types of structures 
have given rise to important fields. 

Because of the exceptionally long 
time during which conditions were 
favorable for the formation of pe- 
troleum, new fields are continually 
being encountered by deeper drill- 
ing into old formations after pro- 
duction has begun to decline in the 
younger formations first reached. 

New advances in geophysical sur- 
veying, drilling techniques, and re- 
covery methods keep extending the 
reserves of the area, and what was 
supposed to be a disappearing re- 
source is now more valuable to the 
state than it has ever been. Now 
that Texas has unquestioned pos- 
session of the three-league offshore 
deposits, the life of oil production 
in East Texas is still further pro- 
longed. 

The salt domes yield both salt 
and sulphur, and millions of tons 
of shells are dredged from the 
coastal lagoons and bays. Sea water 
itself yields magnesium and _ bro- 
mine to Dow Chemical’s vast com- 
plex at Freeport. Put all these, to- 
gether with an occasional imported 
item, into the hopper and out come 
an infinite variety of new products, 
at least one of which “goes com- 
mercial” every year. 

Although the “Spaghetti Bowl” 
proper is along the coast, there are 
a number of smaller refineries, 
many natural gasoline extraction 
plants and LP gas plants farther in- 
land, in addition to the Texas East- 
man and Thiokol plants already 
noted. 

A good deal of Northeast Texas 
has surface deposits of iron ore, 
mostly limonite and siderite, that 
can be scooped up by open pit 
methods. Now that beneficiation 
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plants have been built in the area, 
the deposits are supplying all the 
needs of Lone Star Steel and are 
also shipped to Sheffield at Hous- 
ton, as well as to smaller producers. 
Advances in beneficiation and the 
emergence of a large market in 
Texas have at last brought to frui- 
tion a long-held dream of Texans 
to turn out their own steel. 

East Texas has no bituminous 
coal, the coke made at Lone Star 
and Houston coming from Okla- 
homa and Alabama coal. It does 
have great quantities of lignite, al- 
ready being used by Alcoa at Rock- 
dale, and the lignite will undoubt- 
edly come into its own in future 
years when oil and natural gas are 
less plentiful and more expensive 
than now. 


Ships meet trains and trucks 


Salt water comes closest to the 
heart of North America along the 
coast of Texas, that is, if we rule 
out Hudson Bay, which is closed by 
ice the greater part of the year. The 
East Texas portion of the Gulf 
Coast has the added advantage of 


major transcontinental 
highways and_ airlines 
coast. 

Even so, the major growth of the 
port cities has been based not on 
wheat, cattle and minerals originat- 
ing 1,000 miles inland, though such 
shipments are common, but on the 
oil, gas, cotton, lumber and grain of 
Texas itself and the four adjacent 
states. For a large part of this re- 
gion, the East Texas ports have no 
serious competition from ports out- 
side the area. 

For a long time the Gulf trade 
was almost entirely export of un- 
processed raw materials, mainly 
cotton and hides, but this began to 
change after Spindletop. The build- 
ing of big refineries and the dredg- 
ing of ship channels to Houston and 
Beaumont began the big-time in- 
dustrial development which has 
been going on ever since. 

Coastwise shipments of refinery 
products now account for the largest 
share of tonnage handled, and are 
much more important than _ ship- 
ments of crude petroleum to out- 
side refineries. The big expansion of 


railroads, 
near the 
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coastwise shipments has left foreign 
trade far behind, but it is growing 
more and more complex and im- 
ports are no longer so heavily out- 
weighed by exports. 


The industrial character of the 
trade grows every year. Foreign 
iron ore, sugar, molasses and gyp- 
sum come in and ammonium sul- 
phate, alcohols, lubricating oils and 
greases, coke and flour go out in 
large tonnages, and other manufac- 
tured goods in a wide range now 
move out from the area. In some 
years large quantities of foreign 
crude come in — almost a coals-to- 
Newcastle situation. The colonial 
look of the area’s trade has all but 
disappeared. 


Houston generally ranks second, 
third or fourth among the nation’s 
ports in cargo tonnage, and Beau- 
mont and Port Arthur are never 
far behind. Galveston ranks high 
as an export center and is the lead- 
ing sulphur port, and Texas City, 
Freeport and Orange would all be 
considered major ports in many 
other parts of the country. 


The Intracoastal Waterway, 
which in some parts of the country 
is mainly thought of as a passage- 
way for cabin cruisers, is a vital 
industrial thoroughfare along this 
stretch of the Gulf, and gives ac- 
cess to the whole Mississippi water- 
way system without transshipment. 


Railroads radiating out of Hous- 
ton, Dallas and San Antonio inter- 
sect at many points so that distri- 
bution to all three of the state’s 
largest cities can be done readily 
from a number of places in East 
Texas. All the major Southwestern 
railroads serve East Texas — the 
Southern Pacific and its subsidiary 
the Cotton Belt, the Missouri Pacific, 
Texas and Pacific, Santa Fe, Katy 
(Missouri-Kansas-Texas), Frisco 
and the Kansas City Southern. The 
Burlington-Rock Island provides a 
jointly owned Dallas-Houston route 
for both these lines. 


The Interstate Highway System 
will have two east-west transcon- 
tinental routes ~— Numbers 10 
through Houston and 20 through 
Dallas, crossed by the Canada-to- 
Mexico Route 35 through Dallas 
and Waco. Galveston and Houston 
will be connected to Dallas by 
Route 45 and Route 30 will run 
northeast out of Dallas to join 
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transcontinental Route 40 at Little 
Rock. 


American, Braniff, Continental, 
Delta, Eastern and National are the 
major airlines serving the state, and 
Central and Trans-Texas are im- 
portant local service lines. Ameri- 
can, Braniff, Pan American and 
Mexicana offer service to Mexico, 
and Braniff also has flights direct 
to Panama and South America. 
KLM has six flights a week from 
Houston to Montreal and Amster- 
dam. 

Scheduled service is available at 
12 other points besides Dallas and 
Houston — Sherman-Denison, Paris, 
Texarkana, Marshall, Longview, 
Tyler, Lufkin, Beaumont-Port Ar- 
thur, Galveston, Bryan, Temple and 
Waco. 


Cheap fuel and power 


The largest power company in 
the area in capacity and volume of 
sales is Houston Lighting and 
Power, which serves Houston and 
the Ship Channel, Galveston and 
Freeport. The largest in terms of 
area served is Texas Power and 
Light of Dallas, whose territory ex- 
tends from the Dallas suburban 
area northward to the Red River, 
eastward to Clarksville and Tyler 
and southward to Taylor. It also 
serves the Lufkin-Nacogdoches 
area. 

The second largest in area is 
Gulf States Utilities of Beau- 
mont, reaching the Beaumont-Port 
Arthur-Orange triangle and north- 
ward as far as Madisonville and 
westward to Navasota. Southwest- 
ern Electric Power of Shreveport 
serves a northeastern area extend- 
ing from Texarkana westward to 
Grand Saline and southward to 
Henderson. 

Dallas Power and Light, a sis- 
ter company of Texas Power and 
Light, serves Dallas and its inner 
suburbs. Community Public Service 
of Fort Worth, which is primarily 
a municipal distributing rather than 
a producing and transmitting sys- 
tem, serves Texas City and a num- 
ber of towns. Southwestern Electric 
Service of Jacksonville has two dis- 
tinct areas, one around Jackson- 
ville and the other around Mexia 
and Marlin. Municipal systems are 
found in Garland, Bryan, College 
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Station, Greenville, Brenham, 
Georgetown and a number of other 
cities. 

As the source of half the nation’s 
natural gas, Texas has a compli- 
cated structure of gas companies 
dealing with all phases of the in- 
dustry. Many industrial concerns 
have direct arrangements with pro- 
ducing companies to obtain their 
supply, and some have their own 
wells feeding directly to their plant. 


EAST TEXAS 


Not counting natural gasoline and 
LP gases extracted from it, the na- 
tural gas production of 514 trillion 
cubic feet in 1959 was worth more 
than half a billion dollars, not far 
from the value of the cotton crop. 

Leading distributors in East Tex- 
as are Lone Star Gas (Dallas to 
Sulphur Springs and Denison and 
Paris to Taylor and Bryan), Hous- 
ton Natural Gas (part of Houston 
eastward to Orange and northward 
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to Longview and Marshall), United 
Gas (part of Houston, the Ship 
Channel, Texas City, Freeport), and 
Southern Union (Galveston and 
Port Arthur). Arkansas-Louisiana 
gas serves Texarkana and several 
northeastern counties and Tyler 
Gas Service supplies that city. 

To a one-time resident, the big 
change in East Texas as seen from 
the air, even more than the vast 
spread of the cities and the long 
gashes of new road construction, 
are the hundreds of water bodies, 
ranging from pools and ponds to 
large reservoirs, that can be seen 
alrnost anywhere from the air. They 
are partly recreational, partly for 
livestock, and partly for flood con- 
trol or municipal or industrial wa- 
ter supply, and together they now 
cover a goodly share of the total 
surface. 

The largest reservoir in East 
Texas is Lake Texoma on the Red 
River near Denison, which is for 
flood control, recreation and power; 
partly in Oklahoma, it is 11th larg- 
est in the country, with 5.5 million 
acre-feet. Other large reservoirs 
are McGee Bend near Jasper (under 
construction, 4.0 million acre-feet), 
Lake Texarkana (2.65 million acre- 
feet) and Lake Whitney near Hills- 
boro (2.0 million acre-feet). 

The Trinity River is important 
to both Dallas and Houston within 
the area and to Fort Worth beyond it. 
Dallas has three lakes on Trinity 
headwaters totalling nearly 2 mil- 


lion acre-feet for its water supply 
and is interested in the potentialities 
of navigation on the main stream. 
A recent agreement between up- 
stream and downstream users au- 
thorizes Houston to build a large 
reservoir near Livingston to add to 
its water supply from wells and 
from the San Jacinto River. 

Ground water aquifers of moder- 
ate to large yield underlie the great- 
er part of East Texas and are used 
in many places by industries and 
near the Gulf for irrigating rice. 

As a result of the works now 
finished or in progress, the supply 
situation is now favorable at all 
points of major consumption, and 
resources in undeveloped areas are 
still untapped. 


Sophistication comes to Texas 


Although Dallas has a head start 
on the rest of the state in matters 
cultural, Houston brought in Leo- 
pold Stokowski to its symphony 
to help it catch up. Both cities are 
major stops of Broadway shows 
and traveling orchestras. 

Partly due to the leadership of 
John Rosenfield of the Dallas News 
and Margo Jones in the “little 
theater” movement, Dallas is an im- 
portant theatrical center, especially 
during State Fair Week in October. 
The city also has a new Museum of 
Contemporary Art, one of the last 
designs of Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Tyler is the home of the East 
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Among the most impressive layouts in East 
Texas is the Texas Eastman plant at Long- 
view making photographic and other chemi- 
cals. It is the first really large-scale petro- 
chemical operation in upper East Texas, and 
has had repeated expansions. 


Texas Symphony, and community 
theater groups are well dotted over 
the area, especially in college 
towns. Austin, just outside the area, 
has the largest library in the state 
at the University of Texas, and it 
also boasts this country’s finest 
Shakespeare under the command of 
a former director of Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

East Texas is all-winter golf and 
tennis country, and has seen a tre- 
mendous growth of water sports 
from the big increase in reservoir 
acreage. Just west of the area is the 
string of hill country lakes on the 
Colorado, while the Gulf and the 
large bays have salt water beaches. 

Hunters have ample room to 
spread out in the “Big Thicket”, a 
tangle of dense low growth and 
forests covering several counties 
between Lufkin and Houston, those 
in the western part of the area are 
close to the famous deer-hunting 
country of Southwest Texas. Fish- 
ermen have their choice of wide- 
mouthed bass and channel cat in 
fresh water or the Gulf game fish- 
ing. 

Apart from college football, golf 
and tennis tournaments, Texas used 
to be in the minor leagues. Both 
Dallas and Houston now have big- 
league pro football, and Houston 
will join the New York team to 
bring baseball’s National League 
up to ten teams next year. The 
Dallas-Fort Worth team is in the 
Triple A American Association. 
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LANCASTER, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
In spite of the apparent gloomy pic- 
ture in the textile business, the 
Springs Cotton Mills have announced 
that they will invest $7 million in 
an ultra-modern plant at Fort Lawn, 
South Carolina. Asked why a new 
mill, president H. W. Close stated 
“The answer is competition. The 
Springs organization is not going to 
lie down and play dead.” He pointed 
out that his group had the know-how 
and that this would be incorporated 
in production methods in the new 
mill. The one-story plant will have 
about 200,000 square feet of produc- 
tion space, and will incorporate two 
separate buildings for warehousing. 


WEBSTER, SOUTH DAKOTA. In- 
terior Secretary Stewart Udall key- 
noted dedication of the nation’s sec- 
ond operational saline water conver- 
sion demonstration plant here re- 
cently. The $482,000 plant uses an 
electrodialysis process and is capable 
of producing 250,000 gallons per day 
from the brackish water in Web- 
ster. Three other demonstration 
plants are underway in other parts 
of the country. 


DETROIT. Industrias Kaiser Argen- 
tina, Henry Kaiser’s aggressive South 
American subsidiary, will tackle the 
job of manufacturing Ramblers un- 
der an agreement between IKA and 
American Motors which was recently 
approved by the Argentine Govern- 
ment. The company has supplied an 
ever increasing number of Jeeps to 
the South American markets, is as- 
sembling Renault Dauphine automo- 
biles under license and has manu- 
factured other rough-terrain vehicles 
in Argentina. American Motors is in- 
vesting $3.5 million in IKA as part 
of the deal. 


CHICAGO. Marquette Cement Com- 
pany recently issued a press release 
describing why it has entered the 
cement distribution fzécilities pro- 
duction race and some reasons why 
they built five new bulk storage and 
distribution plants this year. Influ- 
ences such as the growth of truck 
transportation and competition from 
other manufacturing locations were 
cited. Available water transportation 
has been an important factor in 
Marquette’s location decision, and 
will undoubtedly affect the location 
of five facilities to be built in 1962. 


EASTLAKE, OHIO. Curtis Indus- 
tries opened its new million dollar 
facility (see photograph below) here 
recently. A unique cooperative ef- 


fort between Curtis and American 
Airlines results in third-day deliv- 
eries on the West Coast using a com- 
bination of air freight from Eastlake 
and parcel post from five western 
cities. Curtis thus does very little 
warehousing and has in fact saved 
enough through air distribution to 
enable it to close an Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, warehouse. The company has 
used this distribution method since 
1955 on a daily basis. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. A 
highly automated warehouse and in- 
ternal materials distribution center 
has been opened here by Interna- 
tional Business Machines. The 234,000 
square foot facility supplies parts 
and material for manufacturing of 


In Curtis Industries’ new plant in Eastlake, Ohio, merchandise is received in bulk and pack- 
aged at stations along conveyors like the one shown here. 
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IBM 7900-series electronic compu- 
ters in an adjoining plant. The ma- 
terials distribution center features 
three hundred tow trailers operated 
by over a mile of under-floor tow 
chain. Automatic devices shuttle 
these trailers between 13 warehouse 
stations and the main manufacturing 
piant. The entire system is controlled 
by a computer, which also maintains 
an inventory control and advises 
when fresh supplies of an item are 
needed. 


PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA. Conti- 
nental Gin Company has announced 
a $1.5 million plant of 180,000 square 
feet for the production of gins and 
related equipment. 


MOBILE. A $12 million sugar re- 
finery employing 200 workers will 
be built here by the Henderson Sugar 
Company. 


BENTON, ARKANSAS. Pumps and 
valves will be built at the new 
$500,000 plant of Wheatley Indus- 
tries, Inc., now going up here. Gen- 
eral Manager Orbie Sumner said the 
plant, located on Interstate Highway 
30, will initially employ about 75 
workers. 


COALINGA, CALIFORNIA. An as- 
bestos processing mill costing $1 
million will be constructed here by 
Johns-Manville’s Coalinga Asbestos 
Company, and is expected to be op- 
erational by early 1962. 


FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA. Ful- 
lerton Industrial Park has announced 
construction of a $1.3 million plant 
by its new tenant, Kaynar Manufac- 
turing Co. Self-locking nuts and 
fasteners will be produced in the 
105,000 square-foot plant, expected 
to be in operetion by next summer. 


ANDERSON, CALIFORNIA. Kim- 
berly-Clark purchased 1,200 acres of 
land here for future construction of 


a multi-million pulp and paper mill, 


it was announced recently. 


DENVER. Kimball Electronics’ new 
half million dollar plant here is now 
in production, turning out plugs and 
connectors for the electronics indus- 
try. 


BROOMFIELD, COLORADO. In a 
new 10,000 square-foot plant, the 
Kristi Company here will assemble 
special rough-terrain vehicles. 
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DANBURY, CONNECTICUT. Heli- 
Coil, Inc., manufacturer of special- 
ized tools, taps, and threading equip- 
ment, has announced plans for a 
24,000 square-foot facility here to 
cost $200,000. 


MIAMI. A 25,000 acre site has been 
optioned by Aerojet-General for pos- 
sible use as a missile fuel and testing 
plant. It is anticipated that a multi- 
million facility will be built here. 


GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLORIDA. 
Plastics will be fabricated here in a 


THE TOP TEN 


For the month of December a total of 355 new 
plants were reported to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
and met one or more of the following standards: at 
least 10,000 square feet of floor space; cost at 
least $100,000; and employed at least 25 persons. 
Warehouse facilities must meet one of the latter 
two requirements. Leaders for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1961, are: 


_ NEW YORK 77 

_ PENNSYLVANIA 38 
MASSACHUSETTS } tied 

_ TENNESSEE 

_ PUERTO RICO 

. QUEBEC 

. GEORGIA 


. OHIO ' 
MICHIGAN | tied 
. TEXAS .... 


. NORTH CAROLINA  ,. 
MISSISSIPPI } tied 





CUMULATIVE TOTALS—1961 


The research department of ID’s staff is constantly 
trying to improve the new plant reporting service, 
although there are still some areas which as yet 
have no single reporting agency. This in part ac- 
counts for the relative rank of certain states in the 
list below, which reflects new plants reported to 
ID meeting one or more of the standards described 
in our “Top Ten’’ monthly list, and may not include 
all new plants of the same minimums actually built 
due to reporting vagaries. Total reported for the 
year: 3177 plants. The ‘‘Top Ten’’ areas saw 51 per 
cent of 1961's new plant activity. 


Number Per Cent 
. NEW YORK 352 
OHIO 193 
. FLORIDA . 160 
ILLINOIS 157 
. MASSACHUSETTS 151 
er 143 
. PENNSYLVANIA 139 
. CALIFORNIA 
. NORTH CAROLINA 
. PUERTO RICO 
TOTAL, TOP TEN 

GRAND TOTAL (U.S., CANADA 

AND INTERNATIONAL) 


SCWOON DUP WHE 


- 


' CHICAGO 


new plant of Eclipse Plastics Com- 
pany initially employing 55 persons. 


MOORE HAVEN, FLORIDA. An- 
other sugar refinery for south Flor- 
ida: this one costing $5.5 million and 
to be built by Glades County Sugar 
Growers, Inc. 


FT. LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA. Ray 
Machine Co. will employ 40 workers 
in a new electronics manufacturing 
plant to be built here. 


SOUTH BAY, FLORIDA. About $5 
million will be spent on a sugar re- 
finery here by the South Florida 
Sugar Corporation, it was announced 
recently. 


ALBANY, GEORGIA. About 150 em- 
ployees will assemble golf clubs in 
the Brunswick Corporation’s new 
175,000 sq. ft. plant to be built here. 


CALHOUN, GEORGIA. A modern, 
push-button controlled feed mill in- 
corporating many latest labor-saving 
methods will be *uilt here by Coop- 
erative Mills. About 35 employees 
will be used initiz lly. 


HILO, HAWAII. A Railroad Avenue 
Industrial Park site has been selected 
by the Hawaiian Equipment Com- 
pany for its new 46,000 square foot, 
$260,000 facility. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO, will be the 
site of a million doliar meat packing 
and processing plant of the Stock- 
man’s Meat Packing Corporation. 


DOWNERS GROVE, ILLINOIS. 
Ames Supply Company will manu- 
facture types er platens in a new 
45,000 sq ' plant here. 


.e Centex Industrial 
Park will be the site of Great North- 
ern Manufacturing’s 50,000 square- 
foot plant for manufacture of light- 
ing fixtures. 


TERRE HAUTE. A nitrogen plant 
costing $20 million will be built here 
by the Landmark Farm Bureau Coop. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. Magnode 
Products will produce copper extru- 
sions in a new million dollar plant 
planned for construction in the 
Stockwell Industrial Park here. 


FT. DODGE, IOWA, is the site of a 
new $1.5 million biological and phar- 
maceutical manufacturing facility of 
the Ft. Dodge Labs, Inc. 





CLINTON, IOWA. About 100 persons 
will be employed by Warren Indus- 
tries in a new aluminum fabrication 
plant planned for here. Costing about 
$300,000 the plant will have 60,000 
square feet of work area. 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS. Hyplains 
Dressed Beef has announced plans 
for a new plant here employing 25 
persons and costing $400,000. 


LIBERAL, KANSAS. National He- 
lium will extract helium gas in a new 
plant here employing 100. Cost is 
estimated at $25 million. 


DESTREHAN, LOUISIANA. Adnac, 
Inc., has announced plans for a mod- 
ern, highly-automated grain elevator 
here employing 75 workers and cost- 
ing over $4 million. 


COLLEGE PARK, MARYLAND. 
Electronics research will be done 
here by Aero Geo Astro, Inc., in a 
new facility employing 100. 


NATICK, MASSACHUSETTS. Some 
$3 million will be invested here by 
Continental Baking Co. in a modern 
new facility of 220,000 square feet. 


BOSTON. Dickie-Raymond, Inc., will 
build a 100,000 square-foot, $1 mil- 
lion direct-mail facility here employ- 
ing about 100 workers. 


MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. Pa- 
per products will be manufactured 
by Leonard Tissue Corporation in a 
planned 72,000 square-foot plant here 
to cost $1 million. 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, is the site 
of Continental Can Company’s new- 
est plant. The container manufactur- 
ing facility will have 102,000 square 
feet. 


CASCADE, MICHIGAN. Another 
missile components manufacturing 
plant, this one by Pneumodynamics 
Corporation will cost $160,000. 


BAY ST. LOUIS, MISSISSIPPI. 
Porcelain enameling will be done at 
a new $500,000 plant to be built here 
by Industrial Electric, Inc. 


WIGGINS, MISSISSIPPI, is the site 
of Southern Paper Company’s new 
$1.3 million tissue plant, to employ 
85 workers. 


LEES SUMMIT, MISSOURI. The 
Edward Livingston Company will 
produce liquid bleach at a new 15,000 
square-foot plant to be built here. 


NEW PLANTS 


HELENA, MONTANA. More than $9 
million will be invested here by 
Permanente Cement in a new plant 
to manufacture Portland cement. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. Pressurized 
tanks will be fabricated here by 35 
employees of Trinity Steel in a new 
plant to cost $100,000. 


LAS VEGAS. Straza Industries will 
manufacture missile components at 
this Nevada site in a new 30,000 
square-foot, $300,000 plant. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. Gypsum 
will be processed here by Flintkote 
Company in a multi-million dollar 
plant to be erected soon. 


HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY, has 
been selected as the site of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company’s $6 mil- 
lion, 240,000 square-foot facility. 


HOBBS, NEW MEXICO. Climax 
Chemicals Company will produce a 
variety of agricultural chemicals at 
a new $2 million plant to be built 
here. 


PELHAM, NEW YORK. Metal de- 
tectors will be manufactured here in 
a new plant of E. W. Brilmayer Lab- 
oratories, to cost $250,000. 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK. 
General Precision has announced 
plans for construction here of a $1 
million electronics plant of 75,000 
square feet. 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, 
will be the site of a $3 million facility 
of Pittsburgh Metallurgical for pro- 
ducing various ferro-alloys. 


MT. MARION, NEW YORK. Plans 
have been released for construction 
of a $500,000 plant for the F. L. Rus- 
sell Corporation. Notebooks will be 
produced in the 60,000 square-foot 
building. 


STERLING FOREST, NEW YORK. 
A $5 million laboratory occupying 
50,000 square feet has been com- 
pleted here by Union Carbide. 


DAVIDSON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
The Carolox Corporation will build 
a $125,000 plant here for production 
of electronic equipment, and will em- 
ploy 50 workers. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. More than 
200 researchers and technicians will 
be employed at the new Diamond 
Alkali Research Center here. 
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I. D. CALENDAR 
JANUARY 


31-Feb. 2: New York. American Manage- 
ment Association briefing session, ‘‘Indus- 
trial Preparedness — Planning for Corpor- 
ite Continuity and Survival,’’ Hotel Astor. 
ID January issue features the proceedings 
of the recent First Annual Conference of 
the Industrial Development Research 


Council. 
FEBRUARY 


10 February issue features the annual 
Electric Utilities conference study. 


MARCH 


2-3: Washington. Annual conference, So- 
ciety for International Development, 
Shoreham Hotel. 

6-19: Tokyo, Japan. United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for the Far East meets. 
12-16: New York. American Management 
Association orientation seminar on ‘Fun- 
damentals of Corporate Real Estate Man- 
agement,” Hotel Astor. 


date open: Palma de Mallorca, Spain. In- 
ternational State Development Confrr- 
ences, sponsored by the Foreign Research 
and Development Corp., 14 East 60 Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


ID March issue features the annual Ports 
reference study, and highlights activities 
of the American Industrial Development 


Council. 

APRIL 
1-4: Cleveland. American Industrial Devel- 
opment Council 1962 convention, Shera- 
ton-Cleveland Hotel. 
9-11: San Francisco. American Manage- 
ment Association workshop seminar on 
‘Corporate Planning,’’ Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel. 
23-27: New York. American Management 
association orientation seminar on “Top 
Management Organization Planning and 
Organization Control,’’ Hotel Astor. 
29-May 2: Washington. Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, annual meet- 
ing. 
30-May 4: Saranac Lake, New York. Amer- 
ican Management Association workshop 
seminar on “Advanced Long-Range Plan- 
ning,”” AMA Academy. 
ID April issue features Industrial Parks 
reference study. 

MAY 


1-9: Chicago. American Management Asso- 
ciation workshop seminars on “Final Plan- 
ning and Control as a Teo! for Top Man- 
agement” and “Corporate Planning,’’ both 
at the La Salle Hotel. 

7-11: Chicago: American Management As- 
sociation orientation seminar on “Leas- 
ing of Industrial Equipment & Facilities,” 
La Salle Hotel. 

ID’s fifty-fourth annual edition of the Blue 
Book of Southern Progress. 


JUNE 


ID June issue features our annual refer- 
ence study of the Gas Utilities industry’s 
services to expansion planners. 


JULY 


1D’s July issue includes our Railroads ref- 
erence study, and our featured New Eng- 
land Progress Report. 


AUGUST 


ID in August will offer our Fifth Annual 
Canadian Progress Report, and a special 
reference study of the important role 
Banks play in industrial development. 


SEPTEMBER 


1D brings readers up-to-date on activities 
of the State Development Agencies in a 
yearly reference study. 


OCTOBER 


ID’s October issue is our Seventh Annual 
Site Selection Handbook edition, the fa- 
miliar and lauded standard reference work 
in the field of industrial development. 


NOVEMBER 


ID will have a special reference study on 
important developments in Airport Sites 


for Industry. 
DECEMBER 


ID’s year-end issue features the signifi- 
cant role of the Development Consultants 
in a major reference study. 











NEW PLANTS 


SOLON, OHIO. A new $750,000 tub- 
ing mill will be built here by Na- 
tional Copper and Smelting Com- 
pany. About 100 persons will be em- 
ployed in the 100,000 square-foot 
unit. 


OKLAHOMA CITY. Swift and Com- 
pany plans a highly-automated meat 
processing plant here costing more 
than a million dollars. About 1,600 
persons will be employed eventually. 


WAUNA, OREGON. Primary alumi- 
num will be made here by the Cerro 
Corporation in a multi-million dollar 
plant. 


TROY, PENNSYLVANIA, is'the site 
of a new $489,000 plant of 91,000 
square feet to be built by Eureka 
Specialty Printing Company. 
Gummed stamps will be produced. 


PONCE, PUERTO RICO. More than 
$6 million will be invested here by 
Commonwealth Oil Refining in a 
new napthalene plant. 


GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, is the site of the new Rokco, 
Inc., steel fabrication plant. About 
60 persons will be employed. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE. 
American Hospital Supply Co. has 
announced plans for construction of 
a $3 million, 150,000 square-foot 
plant here to employ 400 persons. 


MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. Short 
wave radios will be produced here 
in a new 75,000 square-foot plant of 
Magnavox of Tennessee recently an- 
nounced. 


EL PASO. Chevrolet has chosen this 


Lily-Tulip Corporation’s new cup plant at Smithtown, Long Island, New York represents an in- 
vestment of $1.58 million in land and building, and contains 150,000 square feet of production 
space. It is located just north of the Northern State Parkway and employs about 200 persons. 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
More than $6 million will be invested 
in new steel fabrication facilities 
here by Lukens Steel. The plant will 
encompass 77,000 square feet. 


PALMERTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 
New Jersey Zinc has announced 
plans for a new spiegeleisen refining 
operation here to cost $3.4 million. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Steam heating specialties will be 
fabricated at a new 112,000 square- 
foot, $1.5 million plant of Sarco Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


RIDLEY TOWNSHIP, PENNSYL- 
VANIA. The Vertol Division of Boe- 
ing plans to spend $8 million on a 
new 350,000 square-foot helicopter 
plant here 
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Texas city for a new million dollar 
parts warehouse. 


GALENA PARK, TEXAS. Chemical 
fertilizers will be produced in a new 
$10 million plant of the Goodpasture 
Grain & Milling Company here. 


SEADRIFT, TEXAS. National Starch 
Chemicals has announced plans for 
a $4 million vinyl acetate plant here. 


WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA, will 
have a new plant of the Modern 
Machine Manufacturing Company 
employing 35 persons. The firm 
makes compacting machines. 


NEWPORT NEWS. About 100 per- 
sons will be employed in a new plant 
to be built here by the Transdyne 
Corporation, manufacturers of oper- 


ating equipment for electronic de- 
vices. 


KENT, WASHINGTON. Ducommun 
Metals and Supply Company plans a 
$278,000 warehouse here of 85,000 
square feet. About 40 persons will be 
employed in the facility initially. 


KEYSER, WEST VIRGINIA. Elec- 
tronics research and development 
will be carried out by Aero Geo 
Astro Corporation in a new facility 
to be built here. About 100 persons 
will be employed. 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, will be 
the site of Texaco Canada’s new $14 
million refinery, slated for through- 
put by 1963. 


TORONTO. Radioactive fall-out will 
be taken into consideration in the 
new 13,000 square-foot plant here of 

Bellows-Valvair, Ltd. The basement 
of the airpower-devices factory will 
be designed for use as a shelter. 


MONTREAL. Wire products will be 
fabricated by the Pan American 
Screw Corporation in its new plant 
here. 


HUDSON, BAY, SASKATCHEWAN. 
The Wizewood Company, Limited, 
has a new $2.5 million waferboard 


- plant here. Test production began 


last month. 


CHOOZ, FRANCE. The Nuclear En- 
ergy Society (Franco-Belge des Ar- 
dennes) is building a large atomic 
electric generating station here. Con- 
tracts have been awarded to Wes- 
tinghouse Electric for a substantial 
part of the 242,000 kilowatt project. 
More than $8 million will be spent. 


VILLAFRANCA, SICILY. Italy’s 
leading tire manufacturer, Pirelli, 
will construct a $3.2 million plant 
here. 


ARKLOW, COUNTY WICKLOW, 
EIRE, will be the site of a $2.5 mil- 
lion nitrogen fertilizer plant to be 
built by Nitrogen Eireann Teoranta. 


AKUEYRI, ICELAND. A _ 32,000 
square-foot ultra-modern chocolate 
factory will be built here by the 
Linda Chocolate Company. Latest 
machinery, purchased mainly from 
West Germany, will achieve a daily 
production of nearly two metric tons 
of chocolate. 








By George D. Hack 


STATE FINANCING AND INDUCEMENT PROGRAMS: PART II 


TAX CONCESSIONS and BONDS 





ID’s May, 1961, issue carried the 
first part of this report, covering 
credit corporations and financing 
authorities. This installment pro- 
vides a rundown on tax conces- 
sions and bond programs for 


each state. 





George D. Hack, educated at Eastern Illinois 
University and the University of Illinois, 
joined the Missouri Resources and Develop- 
ment Commission in 1959 after earlier ex- 
perience with tie Florida Development Com- 
mission. A recognized analyst of regional de- 
velopment data, Mr. Hack has authored 
several articles and studies on economic and 
geographic factors in development planning. 


Yommunities have two ways of 
financing their _ operations: 
through taxes and by borrowing. 
When they engage in the latter, the 
most common form is through the 
issuance of municipal bonds which 
are sold on the open market to in- 
vestors. Municipal bonds may take 
one of two forms depending upon 
the method of securing and repay- 
ing of the loan. If the bond is se- 
cured by obligating repayment 
through tax revenues, the form of 
the issue is a general obligation 
bond. If the bond is secured by the 
specific project for which it was 
issued and the principal and inter- 
est paid from revenues of that 
project, the form of the issue is a 
revenue bond. The bonds are re- 
tired from revenues produced by 
self-liquidating projects. 


Communities have been financing 
municipal projects through the is- 
sue of bonds for many years. 
Schools are built, streets paved, 
sewer lines laid, bridges and air- 
ports constructed, and public build- 
ings erected through the use of 
bonds. The Municipal Industrial 
Bond Law carries this idea one 
step further and makes it possible 
for communities to issue bonds for 
industrial purposes. 


Municipal Bond Programs 


According to our survey, there 
are sixteen states, including Mis- 
souri, which have some type of a 
bonding jaw to assist the communi- 
ties in their industrial development 
programs. We have summarized 
each state’s bonding law. In addi- 
tion, there are included in some 
cases experiences under such pro- 
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grams. The states of Vermont and 
Oregon have some types of indus- 
trial bonding programs, but these 
states did not furnish data. 


ALABAMA ... The state of Ala- 
bama has two municipal bonding 
laws. These laws permit municipali- 
ties to issue revenue bonds for the 
purpose of constructing and equip- 
ping industrial plants. The Director 
of the Alabama Planning & Indus- 
trial Board stated, “Many of our 
municipalities have used these stat- 
utes successfully in financing plants 
for manufacturers and, because of 
tax savings to both manufacturers 
and investors, I believe the use of 
this type of financing will be more 
widespread in the future.” The 1949 
legislature enacted the Carter Act 
authorizing formation of municipal 
industrial bonding boards. This act 
designates the municipal industrial 
development board as a statutory 
agent of the municipality and prop- 
erties of the board benefit by the 
same tax exemptions as do any 
other municipal properties. Ala- 
bama’s second revenue bond act is 
called the Wallace Act and was 
passed by the 1951 legislature. The 
municipal governing board is itself 
the sole agent and enters into con- 
tracts with prospective lessees. The 
bonds issued under this act must be 
paid off solely by revenues from 
that project, whereas, the Carter Act 
gives authority to the industrial de- 
velopment boards to issue bonds 
payal‘e not only from revenue of 
the project being financed but also 
from revenues from other proper- 
ties owned by the board. 


ARKANSAS ... The state of Ar- 
kansas enacted, in an extraordinary 
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STATE FINANCING 


STATES HAVING FINANCING PROGRAMS 
TO ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


B- Bonding, (Municipal) 

C- Credit Corporation (Private) 

D- Development Authority (State Financed) 
T- Tox Concession (State and/or Local) 


Alaske - T 
Howoii ~ C,T 


session of the 1960 General Assem- 
bly, an Act which authorized mu- 
nicipalities and counties in the state 
to issue revenue bonds for industrial 
development purposes. This act was 
upheld by the Arkansas Supreme 
Court. Bonds can be issued only 
with the approval of a majority of 
the qualified electors. Such bonds 
can be issued for a period not to 
exceed 30 years and may bear in- 
terest not to exceed 6% per annum. 
The bonds issued under this act are 
exempt from ail state, county and 
municipal taxes except property 
taxes. This exemption includes in- 
come and inheritance taxes. 

The city of Batesville recently 
voted to issue $1 million in revenue 
bonds. The interesting point is that 
the community has pledged all of 
its surplus utility revenue to guar- 
antee payment of principal and in- 
terest. This is allowable under this 
act by the following statement: 
“Municipalities and counties are 
hereby authorized to use any avail- 
able revenues for the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose set forth in 
Section 2...” 
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Arkansas municipalities previous- 
ly had the power to issue indus- 
trial development bonds, but they 
were ad valorem tax bonds. Be- 
cause they were based on the 
amount of assessed valuation, their 
limit was too small to attract large 
industries. 


COLORADO ... The legislature 
of. Colorado passed an enabling Act 
in 1955 that permits municipalities 
to issue anticipation warrants for 
the construction of buildings and 
purchase of equipment for “Public 
Projects.” The definition of “Public 
Projects” is sufficiently broad to in- 
clude and was intended to include 
manufacturing facilities. The Direc- 
tor of the Colorado Department of 
Employment stated that “to date no 
mv nicipality has taken advantage of 
its terms nor has it been subject to 
court test, consequently, its status is 
somewhat vague.” 


FLORIDA ...A recent ruling by 
the Florida Supreme Court has 
knocked out the use of county de- 





States Having Bond Authorities 
or Tax Concessions 


Bond Tax — 
State Authority Concession 


Alabama X X 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska . 
New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 


velopment authorities for the fin- 
nancing of industrial development. 
The Court stated that public money 
cannot be used, under the State 
Constitution, to promote private 
purpose. As a result of this ruling, 
six of the eleven Florida counties 
with development authorities being 
set up or already active in promot- 
ing industry, will probably have to 
alter their plans. 


GEORGIA ... The Georgia Con- 
stitution does not permit the issu- 
ance of revenue bonds on a state- 
wide basis. In the November 1960 
General Election approximately 
twenty of the state’s counties passed 
local constitutional amendments 
which permit financing of industri- 
al development with revenue bonds. 
As of January 1961, approximately 
25 of the state’s 159 counties have 
been granted this authority. This 
type of revenue bond financing is 
quite different from those of most 
states in that it is on a county basis 
instead of a municipality basis. The 
Georgia Department of Commerce 
stated that they felt that the reve- 














From start to finish, = 
the New York Central will create your 
new plant with Operation Turnkey ! 


Whether your business is large or small, the Central’s “Operation 
Turnkey” will handle all your new plant problems — from helping 
arrange finances to handing you the key to your new front door. 
“Turnkey” services are described in a new sixteen page booklet 
just published by the Central. This booklet explains how every 








“Turnkey” arrangement is tailored to your company’s specific needs 

— from site location to terms of occupancy. It tells how “Turnkey” ENTRA a 
serves companies that don’t need a whole building — or who need to ; \UsYsSTEM_/ 
be near related industries. Send for this free booklet and find out how 

“Operation Turnkey” on the “Road to the Future” can be a giant 


step on your company’s road to the future. ROAD TO THE FUTURE 


Take that important step forward —send your name and address to: 0. W. Pongrace, Director of Industrial Development, 
Dept. “D”, New York Central, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Ask for “Operation Turnkey” booklet. 
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nue bond method of financing is 
very effective, and that those coun- 

i 7 ties having such authority are in a 
GREATE R ATLANTA S$ better competitive position than 
those having to seek equity financ- 


DeKALB COUNTY |" 


ILLINOIS ... Since 1951 the 
o e State of Illinois has had an “In- 
iS the place you are looking for! dustrial Building Revenue Bond 
Act” whereby municipalities in the 
state issue revenue bonds for the 
financing of industrial buildings. 
The property acquired or built un- 
der the provisions of the law are 
NOT exempt from taxes. The in- 
terest rate cannot exceed 6% per 
annum and maturity may not ex- 
ceed 40 years. 


‘5 
] 
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A. DeKALB KENTUCKY . . . A_ municipal 

COUNTY bonding program has existed in the 
State of Kentucky since 1948 when 
the State enacted its Industrial 
Building statutes, whereby commun- 
ities could issue revenue bonds for 
industrial programs. As of April, 
1960, eleven cities in Kentucky have 
used this method to finance new 
e Nine choice industrial districts, ready to go. industry. One of the most outstand- 
e Private financing available, lease or buy. ing examples of the use of revenue 


bonds is th f Mayfield, 
e Good labor supply, skilled and unskilled, one of so ih sence “dail UE ermine 


“cages ‘ city of slightly over 10,000 persons 
nation’s lowest in work stoppages. in 1960. This town in April, 1960, 


e Unexcelled transportation and communications. offered a $9,500,000 bond issue for 
the building of a plant and buying 


the machinery for a General Tire 
CHOICE BUILDINGS FOR LEASE Company factory. The community 


has hired the H. K. Ferguson Com- 
45¢-65¢ sq. ft. per year pany of Cleveland to construct the 


(20,000 sq. t. or more) plant according to the tire firm’s 
. : —~ specifications. General will pay 
back the cost through rentals over 
a 20 year period. Yearly rent will 
f vary from $861,458 in 1960, the first 
er [eT Be // FB year, to $733,250 in 1980, the last 

FREE! | sa 4 year. 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


stitial LOUISIANA . . . In 1953 the 
Engineering Experiment Station 


State of Louisiana amended its con- 
studies of manufacturing oppor- stitution to enable communities to 
tunities in Georgia. Also informa- a — finance industry. This plan, the 
tion on DeKalb-Atlanta area. S, by me) * Louisiana Industry Inducement 
ai, Law, provides that any political 

: subdivision may enter into contract 
; to construct a plant for a new 

SEND COUPON TODAY! , mee manufacturer. The cost of the plant 
Pra is financed by a local general obli- 

‘ . gation bond. Bonds so issued can- 
Write, Wire or Phone not exceed 20% of the total assess- 
M. WM. BROOME ment of the community floating the 
Industrial Manager bond issue. The State Bond and 
DeKALB COUNTY COMMITTEE OF 100 Fax: eens ak Ce eee ae ee 
| company P.O. DRAWER 75° merce and Industry must certify 


ADDRESS. ATLANTA 22, GEORGIA 
| CITY & STATE TELEPHONE 378-3691 


C) Plastics Study C) Electronics Study 
[-] Information on DeKalb-Atlanta 
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Baltimore County has KU'TR cinoustaiat tempo): 


| \ . | There are many advantages 
for industry . . . here is one: 


GOOD COMPANY TO KEEP 


Baltimore County is ‘‘home’’ to many leading 
companies. Bethlehem Steel, The Martin Company 
(Division of Martin Marietta Corporation), The Bendix 
Corporation, Black & Decker, Doughnut Corporation 
of America and Kaiser Aluminum are just a few. 


IMOWNIL yg 


The sponsors of this message are owners of 
industrial parks or industrially-zoned tracts 
of land that are located on the mep by 
numbered ‘‘pins.’’ Each location has 
specific advantages for certain types 
of industries. Their names and how 
they can be contacted are listed 
me at the bottom of the page 
a alongside numbers cor- 
responding to the ones 
me 0" the location pins. 
~ Or you can call or 

write: 


WH 
Saal aS lesy a 
xwU °C 


BALTIMORE COUNTY INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


H. B. Staab, Director 
Towson 4, Md. VAlley 3-3000 


BALTIMORE CITY 


For information concerning outstanding industrial sites, please contact: 


QQ wrt: tatetnore Area 2 | Mr. Thomas G. Gordon Canton Company of Baltimore Parker W. Frames, S. 1. R. 
Samuel M. Pistorio Industrial Agent 300 Water Street Industrial Specialists 
3908 Coolidge Avenue Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Baltimore 3, Maryland Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore 29, Md. (Cl. 2-0500) Baltimore, Md. (LE. 9-0400) (LE. 9-5126) Baltimore 3, Md. (SA. 7-2284) 


Greater Baltimore 6 Kilmarnock Associates Meadows Industrial Park Owings Mills Industrial Park 
Industrial Community Kilmarnock Industrial Park 2406 Greenmount Avenue c/o Frank S. Nicoll, Jr. 

414 York Road 923 Munsey Building Baltimore 18, Maryland Milford Mill Rd. & W.Md.R.R. 
Towson 4, Md. (VA. 3-3441) Baltimore 2, Md. (SA. 7-1686) (HO. 7-4970) Baltimore 8, Md. (HU. 6-7000) 


iii F. Chew Ira C. Rigger, Inc. Mr. Thomas W. Offutt Sollers 

Pikesville Industrial Park Texas Parks Towson Industrial Park 630 South Catherine St. 
Pikesville 8, Maryland General Contractors 403 Washington Avenue Baltimore 23, 
(HU. 6-8000) Cockeysville, Md. (NO. 6-1800) Towson 4, Md. (VAlley 5-7300) Maryland 


BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND—The golden horseshoe of industrial opportunity! 








their approval of any proposed 
contract between community and 
industrial enterprise to be assisted. 
A total of 19 plants have come into 
Louisiana under this program. 


MARYLAND . The State of 
Maryland adopted a law in March, 
1960, which allows the counties to 
issue general obligation bonds or 
certificates of indebtedness that are 
known as Industrial Development 
Bonds. These bonds or certificates 
can be issued by a governing body 
upon the declaration by the said 
body that a state of acute unem- 
ployment exists within the county. 
The local government has the au- 
thority under this act to make such 
declarations by _ resolution. The 
money obtained by such methods is 
to be mede available to local (coun- 
ty) Industrial Development Cor- 
porations (non-profit corporations 
formed under the corporation laws 
of Maryland and quite similar to 
the Industrial Development Cor- 
porations of Missouri). These bonds 
and certificates pledge the _ full 
faith and credit of the taxing unit. 
The total amount of the bonds and 


certificates of indebtedness which 
may be issued and outstanding at 
any one time cannot exceed an 
amount equal to two-tenths of one 
per cent (.2%) of the total assessed 
valuation of all property within a 
county. The interest rate on bonds 
cannot exceed 542% and they ma- 
ture serially over a period of 30 
years. Any certificates of indebted- 
ness other than bonds bear interest 
as determined by the governing 
body, and mature at given times 
not exceeding five years. 


MISSISSIPPI . . . The Municipal 
Bonding Program in Mississippi is 
administered by the Agricultural 
and Industrial Board. The munici- 
palities seeking to finance an in- 
dustrial project must apply to the 
Board for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity. The 
board holds hearings and _ investi- 
gates the potential of each project 
with the aid of a three point criteri- 
on. Upon obtaining a certificate of 
necessity, the community govern- 
ment then puts the bonding pro- 
gram before the people for their 
approval by at least 2/3 of the 
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qualified electors. The bonds bear 
interest not to exceed 4% per an- 
num, and run for a period not ex- 
ceeding 25 years. All bonds issued 
under this act are exempt from 
taxation except gift and inheritance 
taxes. 


MISSOURI .. . The State of Mis- 
souri has two municipal bonding 
programs. The law _ establishing 
these programs was approved by 
the voters of the state in the No- 
vember 1960 general election. An 
amendment to the state’s constitu- 
tion now authorizes incorporated 
cities and villages to issue revenue 
bonds to finance industrial real es- 
tate, buildings, fixtures and ma- 
chinery. For a community to be 
able to issue revenue bonds it must 
put the proposition to the voters, a 
vote of four-sevenths of the electors 
is required. The principal and in- 
terest on the bonds are to be paid 
solely from the revenues obtained 
from the leasing of facilities to 
companies. 

One section of the amendment 
allows the issuance of general ob- 
ligation bonds (after local passage 











FOR SALE 


9.9 Acres. Industrial Tract. Adjoining 
13 acres available. Mississippi River 


INDUSTRIAL PARK DESIGN ASSOCIATES 


Offer professional services in the planning and design of industrial 
districts, parks, and sites...complete research service includes 
economic base studies, aerial photography, surveying, drafting, 
mapping, zoning analysis, city planning, deed restrictions, perform- 
ance standards, architectural controls, presentation material, market 
and feasibility studies... professional organization includes some 
of the nation’s leading specialists in the field of planned industrial 
development...inquiries are treated promptly and in confidence. 


BOX IPDA + INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT MAGAZINE 
2592 Apple Valley Road « Atlanta 19, Georgia 


frontage. Riparian rights. 
Deep water dock for tankers. 


Within New Orleans Metropolitan 
Area. 15 minutes from downtown 
New Orleans. 


Served by three railroads. (IC-KCS- 
NOPB) 


\mple water supply for any purpose. 
For further details contact 
Waguespack, Pratt, Inc. 
Realtors 


812 Perdido St. MAgnolia 1731 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
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by a two-thirds vote). However, 
before this portion of the amend- 
ment can be utilized by communi- 
ties the legislature must enact en- 
abling legislation. The communities 
may become indebted up to 10 per 
cent of their assessed valuation to 
buy, construct or improve industri- 
al plants to be leased or otherwise 
disposed of for manufacturing or 
industrial development purposes. 
Bonds issued under this authority 
would be backed by the municipal- 
ities’ taxing power, should the reve- 
nue from the plant be insufficient 
for payment of interest and prin- 
cipal. The City of St. Louis and 
the Municipalities in Jackson and 
St. Louis Counties are excluded 
from this provision. 


NEBRASKA ... An Amendment 
to the Nebraska constitution which 
would permit cities and counties to 
issue revenue bonds was passed by 
the voters in the November election. 
The vote was 2% to 1. Enabling 
legislation is necessary before this 
type of financing for industry can 
be put into action. The amendment 
does not follow the general pattern 
that most of the other bills of this 
nature fall into. This bill eliminates 
the tax concession that is found in 
similar bills of other states. The 
leasing firm pays taxes on the as- 
sessed value of the property. The 
governmental subdivision issuing 
the bonds incurs absolutely no cost. 
The principal, interest and all costs 
of issuing are borne by the com- 
pany. 


NEW MEXICO ... The state of 
New Mexico legislature passed, in 
1955, an industrial revenue bond 
law. The law authorizes communi- 
ties to issue municipal revenue 
bonds for the acquisition of “indus- 
trial property’, which has been con- 
strued to mean land, buildings, or 
the whole company. The bonds are 
revenue bonds and not general ob- 
ligation bonds and can be issued 
up to a maximum of 30 years. The 
interest rate is determined by the 
governing body of the community, 
however, the rate is usually be- 
tween 3% and 10%. The properties 
acquired under the bond issue and 
income from the bonds are free 
from local and state taxes. Also the 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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LOOKING FOR A LOCATION? 


READ HOW FIRMS MAKE MORE MONEY IN 


Muirson Label Company first selected Peoria as a profit- 
making location in 1930. Expansion required a new plant in 
1961 — and again Muirson chose Peoria, building in the new 
Pioneer Industrial Park to serve label and printing customers 
throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico and overseas. 


Nutrena Mills, Inc. finds a double advantage in a Central 
Illinois location. The by-products of nearby industries provide 
ingredients for livestock feeds, easily distributed from the 
Peoria “highway hub” © ‘e center of one of the world’s great 
agricultural regions. 


Chris Hoerr & Son Co. recently occupied a huge, modern 
food warehouse built in East Peoria, Ill. This company reports 
that location midway between Chicago and St. Louis means 
rapid availability of goods, brought in quickly via excellent 
rail and truck facilities. 


LAND IS NOW READY 
in Central Illinois for any 
type of plant or ware- 
house. Write for com- 
plete, confidential 
information on ample 
labor, power, water, gas, 
coal and transportation 
. . « in @ metropolitan 
complex ranking as one of 
the top 100 U.S. markets. 


Mark B. Townsend 


Area Development Director 


eeeee0env3e#nteeeeee @ 
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CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT COMPANY 


300 Liberty Street 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











ASHTABULA 


=e 
Buffalo 


OHIO | Pa 
Cleveland 


OFFERS INDUSTRY 


% Cool, fresh water 

% Market Availability 

x Seaway Port 

x Rail and Freeway Network 
% Diversified Labor Supply 


% Recreation Facilities 


a 
write: 
Citizens For Industrial Progress 
P. 0. Box 96 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Phone WY 2-7756 
a 
“There's only one Ashtabula” 














PUT ACTION, COLOR AND 
SOUND IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL 
STORY! 


Through the exciting medium of a full- 
color and sound motion picture—tailor- 
made to suit your needs—you can tell 
your story dramatically and force- 
fully. And your films can be produced 
at reasonable prices. Industrial Sound 
Films, Inc., producers of award-win- 
ning films, is fully-equipped and ex- 
pertly staffed to produce your films, 
ali especially designed to help you 
solve your problems. Films can be pro- 
duced for many purposes, including: 


.. Industrial Use 
... Promotional Use 
.. Training 

.. Selling 

.. Public Relations 


For the complete details on how you 
can make your story more inviting to 
others, contact: 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS, INC. 
2592 Apple Valley Road, Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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NUFACTURERS REC 


New York’s Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, right, expresses pleas- 
ure upon receiving ID’s citation for 
top government officials who make 
industrial development a key part 
of their administrative programs. 
Richard F. Torrey, president of the 
Néw York State Association of In- 
dustrial Development Agencies, 
makes the presentation on behalf of 
ID. (Mr. Torrey is director of area 
development for the Niagara-Mo- 
hawk Power Corporation, Syracuse, 
New York.) One of the major legis- 
lative acts sponsored by Governor 
Rockefeller to promote industrial 
development in the State is the new 
$100 million Job Development Au- 
thority Act which is designed to 
help New York communities attract 
new industry. 


Seventeen U. S. metalworking 
companies were among the 190 
U. S. and Puerto Rican firms who 
built or started new factories in 
1960 under the Puerto Rico Eco- 
nomic wJevelopment Administra- 
tion’s “Operation Bootstrap.” ‘“An- 
nual shipments of appliances has 
risen to a record of $62 million,” 
stated J. Diaz-Hernandez, execu- 
tive director of EDA’s stateside op- 
erations. 

bg oe a 

Connecticut has established an 
“FHA-type,” $25 million financing 
authority to encourage the invest- 
ment of approved mortgages on in- 
dustrial projects in the State. The 
Connecticut Industrial Building 
Commission will make no direct 
loans, but will insure the repay- 
ment of approved mortgages on in- 
dustrial realty up to 90 percent of 
the project cost. Governor John N. 
Dempsey named Laurence J. Acker- 
man chairman of the new Commis- 
sion. Mr. Ackerman is the Dean of 
the University of Connecticut School 
of Business Administration. 

* * * 

The Marine Midland Corporation 
has established an Industrial De- 
velopment Department to assist in- 
dustrial firms which are seeking lo- 
cations in New York for new or 


SOEs 
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branch plants. Herbert F. Milligan, 
formerly active in various develop- 
ment activities for the Corporation, 
was named vice president in charge 
of the new department. 

mw ok as 
MINNEAPOLIS. A complete water 
system including a 500,000 gallon 
storage tank is part of a new 130- 
acre Industrial Park now underway 
south of here. Lease or sale plans are 
available, and the park is on State 
Highway 55 and Interstate 494. Pro- 
fessional planning wil! insure protec- 
tion of present and future occupants 


* * * 


DALLAS, TEXAS. General Electric’s 
Computer Department has taken a 
five-year lease in the new Empire 
Central industrial park here for loca- 
tion of an information processing 
center. One of six scheduled for 
various parts of the country, the 
center will occupy about 10,000 
square feet of plant space. 
* * * 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. Another 
research park: this one by Purdue 
University’s Research Foundation on 
a hundred-acre site convenient to 
the campus. First tenant will be the 
Advanced Engineering Development 
Laboratory of Wabash Magnetics, 
Inc. 
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BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVA- 
NIA. Nine firms will build in the 
first section of the new 87-acre War- 
rington Industrial Park. Several 
million dollars are committed to the 
construction of buildings totalling 
150,000 square feet. 


* * * 


WAYNE, NEW JERSEY. James M. 
Rice Associates have been chosen to 
plan a new 235-acre industrial park 
owned by the Chemway Corporation. 
The ethical drugs manufacturer will 
operate the park through a subsidi- 
ary, and will presumably retain 
enough land for its own future ex- 
pansion. 
ae * Ok 

HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Pennsylvania Industrial Devel- 
opment Authority has negotiated and 
closed more than half of its 40 loans 
this year at interest rates ranging 
from 5% to 6 percent. The most com- 
mon period of time for first mort- 
gage loans has been fifteen years. 
Also, one loan has been approved by 
the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration for 4.4 percent for an indus- 
trial park. 


ca * * 


Joe R. Bullock, the new execu- 


tive director of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Board, was 
enthusiastic about two subjects in a 
recent interview in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. 


Bullock outlined 
Mississippi’s 
“Bill of Rights 
for Business and 
Industry’’ and 
discussed the 
projected effects 
of the new $10 
million Standard 
Oil refinery to 
be built at Pas- 
cagoula. 

* co * 
NEW YORK. A recent study of sev- 
eral hundred United States manufac- 
turing companies doing business 
abroad prepared by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board showed 
that only about a third of them chose 
the avenue of using a foreign sub- 
sidiary. Apparently factors  out- 
weighing the advantages of using a 
foreign base corporation to conduct 
one’s business abroad have caused 
the bulk of U.S. manufacturing 
firms to conduct their foreign busi- 
ness either directly or through 

(Continued on Page 71) 








(Continued from Page 67) 
bonds are exempt from federal in- 
come taxes. As of January 1, 1960, 
three firms have been relocated 
under the provisions of the law. 
The unusual aspect of this law is 
the fact that the community can 
use the money obtained from the 
sale of their revenue bonds to pur- 
chase outright property, which can 
be the total asset of a firm that is 
located in another state and move 
it to New Mexico. The law how- 
ever does not permit the communi- 
ty to operate any project obtained 
except as a lessor thereof. 


NORTH DAKOTA ... The state 
has a municipal bonding program 
authorized by an act which was 
passed by the legislature in 1955. 
This act is known as the Municipal 
Industrial Development Act which 
permits cities to issue revenue 
bonds for the purpose of industrial 
development. The bonds are not a 
general obligation of the city and 
they are paid off from the lease 
or rental payments made by the 
new industry. Although the act has 
been in existence since 1955, it was 
not until 1960 that any community 
had made use of it. The Assistant 
Director of the Economic Develop- 
ment Commission stated that “two 
municipalities have ‘broken the ice’ 
and we anticipate a number of 
other communities will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity.” 


TENNESSEE . The revenue 
bond program in Tennessee was au- 
thorized by “The Industrial Building 
Revenue Bond Acts of 1951’ which 
permit Tennessee municipalities to 
issue revenue bonds for acquisition 
or construction of industrial build- 
ings. This act has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee. 
It was amended in 1953 to extend 
similar authority to county govern- 
ments, and in 1957 to enlarge the 
definition of terms. The act author- 
izes municipalities to issue revenue 
bonds to finance the construction, 
purchase, or improvement of build- 
ings within the municipality proper 
or up to 10 miles beyond the 
cities’ boundaries. Revenue bonds 
in Tennessee may have a ma- 
turity up to 40 years. The bond 
issue must receive approval of a 
three-fourths majority of those vot- 
ing in a referendum on the issue. 
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But municipalities do not have to 
obtain approval from any state 
agency for a project before sub- 
mitting it to the voters. 

Tennessee supplemented the 1951 
act with an Industrial Building 
Bond Act in 1955 which authorized 
municipalities and counties to issue 
direct obligation bonds for industri- 
al construction purposes, the bonds 
must not exceed 10 per cent of the 
total assessed value of all property 
in the political subdivision, and the 
bonds must be approved in a refer- 
endum by a three-fourths majority 
of those voting. The constitutional- 
ity of this act was not approved 
until 1957. 


VERMONT ... The State of Ver- 
mont has legislation which permits 
municipalities, cities, towns and 
villages to issue certificates of in- 
debtedness to finance in whole or 
in part the cost of acquisition, pur- 
chase, construction, or extension of 
any industrial building. The certifi- 
cates of indebtedness may have a 
lien upon the rentals or leases of 
industrial buildings for which the 
certificates are issued. The bonds 
in no way pledge the full faith and 
credit of the municipality, but are 
revenue bonds. The bonds can have 
an interest rate not to exceed 6% 
and may run for a period not ex- 
ceeding 40 years. Certificates or 
bonds must be approved by a ma- 
jority of the qualified voters of the 
municipality. The certificates and 
the income are exempt from state, 
county, and local taxes except in- 
heritance, transfer and estate. 


WISCONSIN ...A 1957 Act of 
the Wisconsin Legislature author- 
ized municipalities to issue general 
obligation bonds for the purchase 
of land for use as Industrial Parks, 
but not to finance plant construc- 
tion. The land cannot be given 
away or sold at a loss. Further- 
more, such bonds must be approved 
by a local referendum. The main 
reason for this law was that many 
cities in Wisconsin do not have ade- 
quate sites within their city limits 
zoned for industry. Cities can issue 
bonds for the purchase of land for 
industrial parks outside the city 
limits, but the land must be in 
areas adjacent to the city. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING — 





industrial Districts | 





Services offered are indicated by the fol- 
lowing code: (A) Architect & Engineer; (C) 
Construction; (E) Electric Power; (G) Natural 
Gas; (F) Financing; (P) Paved Streets; (R) Rail 
Siding; (S) Sewers; (T) Telephone; (W) Water. 


Georgia 

METROPOLITAN ATLANTA — Nine In- 
dustrial Districts offering planned sites of 
varying location, size, price. Services avail- 
able. (a) optional, (c) (e) (g) (£) optional, 
(p) (r) (s) (t) (w). For data on these and 
other sites at Atlanta contact F. Wm. 
Broome (member, AIDC) Manager, Com- 
mittee of 100 DeKalb County. P. O. Drawer 
759, Atlanta 22, Ga. Telephone 378-3691. 





ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL VALLEY: Cities 
of La Salle, Peru, Oglesby, Spring Valley, 
Ladd, DePue offer: planned industrial sites. 
Excellent transportation via the Illinois 
River, 7 major railroads, numerous carriers. 
2 U.S. Highways. Skilled workers. Power 
in abundance. Active ID organization to 
serve you. Robert Blomgren, Director. Box 
446, La Salle, Illinois. Phone: CA. 3-0227, 
Services: (a) optional, (c), (e), (f) optional, 
(g), (p), (r), (s), (t), (w). 





lowa 


IOWA “MANUFACTURING MEADOWS’’— 
Clinton, Iowa (population 35,000). 138 miles 
west of Chicago on Mississippi River and 
Lincoln Highway (U. S. 30). 190 acres with- 
in city. Master pian by Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill. Served by Chicago and North 
Western Railroad. Developed by Clinton 
Development Company, a civic-non-profit 
corporation. CHapel 2-4536. R. J. Stapleton, 
Managing j)irecior. Services available: (a) 
(optional), (c), (e), (g), (£) (optional). 
(p), (r), (t), (w), restrictions. 


Kansas 


ARMOURDALE INDUSTRIAL PARK, 
Kansas City, Kansas; centrally located 
sites, cleared, rail service, all utilities. 
Sites also available in Gateway area. Ur- 
ban Renewal Agency, 619 Ann Avenue. 


% 


BIDDEFORD—SACO AREA: Southern Maine 2 
industrial parks, airport, 500,000 square feet, 
prime manufacturing space. On U.S. Route 1 
on main line of Boston & Maine R.R., and 
truck routes. Ample power and water. Fi- 
nancing. 90 minutes to Boston, 15 minutes 
to Portland, Maine. Capable, experienced la- 
bor. Pleasant living year 'round, good educa- 
tional facilities. Full details in confidence— 
Write Hugh Marshall, ind. Agent (Member 
AIDC), Journal Bidg., Biddeford, Maine. 
Phone AT 4-5366. 





CALGARY, CANADA — Highfield Indus- 
trial Park in Canada’s oil, gas centre. In- 
dustrial sites in city-developed district. 
Package price $6,750 acre. Services: (e), 
(g), (r), (s), (t), (w). Apply K. S. Ford, 
Industrial Co-ordinator, City Hall, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 





NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, Industrial Park 
— Ind. Comm. Wm. Anderson, Box 204. 
Phone TW 5-2792. Est. 1961—125 acres serv- 
ices A, C, E, F, Gn, Pa, R, S, T, W, P. 





Industrial Sites 











Near the Crowd — But Not in It 


Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from 
New York — 50 Miles from Philadelphia. 
On U. S. No. 1, N. J. Turnpike and main- 
line P.R.R. Write for Booklet. 

Middlesex County Industrial Department 
County Record Bldg., New Brunswick, N. J. 





SAVANNAH, GA. Distributing, light man- 
ufacturing sites near new interstate high- 
ways, ocean port, rails. Downtown urban 
renewal area. New streets, utilities, off- 
street parking, etc. For report write 500 
— — 402 E. Bay St., Savan- 
nan, a. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN OPELOUSAS, LA. 
Choice industrial sites near: natural gas supply « 
large labor market + natural recreational resources 
* area barge terminal port + air terminal + two U.S. 
highways + three railroads + active organization to 
serve you. 

Contact: T. M. Fay, P. 0. Box 109 


Opelousas, La., 942-2683 





; PACIFIC NORTHWEST...PUGET SOUND REGION 
OPPORTUNITIES 


ECONOMIC DATA AND PLANT LOCATION SERVICES 


Write, wire or call: 
AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
1400 Washington Building + Seattle 1, Washington « MAin 4-7100 


Stewart G. Neel, Manager 





Professional Services 








BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Planning and Engineering Corisuitunts 


¢ Studies of potential and existing s:ies 
e Zoning and community plan analyses 
¢ Accessibility studies and traffic pians 
¢ Comprehensive industrial district pians 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 








ATLANTA AREA 
Free plant location assistance 


F. WM. BROOME 
Manager 
Committee of 100 
DeKalb County 


P. O. Drawer 759, Atlanta 22, Georgia 
Telephone 378-3691 
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DAMES & MOORE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

SITE INVESTIGATIONS 
Foundation studies and recommendations for 
buildings, wharves and piers, and heavy equip- 
ment. Marginal land recovery and use. 
Chicago e New York e San Francisco e Honolulu 
Seattle ¢ Portland © Houston « Atlanta e Salt 

Lake City ¢ Los Angeles 








BEimont 9-7511 
Ext. 268 
JULIUS R. JENSEN 
feencead Consultant 
INDUSTRIAL] INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
a a COMMISSION 


City of San Diego 


Room 273 Civic Center Bldg. 








MOVING YOUR PLANT? 
Send for free Brochure!! 
See what’s involved and how we do it. 
WRITE TODAY TO: 


Bader Bros. Van Lines Inc. 
Roosevelt Field, Garden City, N. Y. 








Aggressive development firm wants to 
contact large land owner with view to- 
ward joint venture. Experience in plan- 
ning and promotion on large scale. Par- 
ticularly interested in launching a com- 
plete new community with industrial, 
commercial, and residential areas from 
raw land. Resort area also considered. 
Willing to invest enough to show real in- 
terest. Most interested in long-range 
project. If you have large land holding 
(several thousand acres) in location with 
future potential, give us description of 
property and location and we will indi- 
cate our interest. All discussions strict- 
ly confidential. Box RLD, INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT MAGAZINE. 











COMING IN JANUARY 


Proceedings of the first annual con- 
ference of the Industrial Development 
Research Council: Constitution and By- 
Laws, Officers and Directors, Summary 
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agents, or via a route which does 
not require establishment of a sub- 
sidiary unit outside the United 
States. 

e * 8 
WASHINGTON. Recent figures re- 
leased by the Department of Com- 
merce show that foreign investors 
own a $6.9 billion chunk of our cor- 
porate worth in firms where at least 
25 per cent controlling interest is 
held abroad, and also own an addi- 
tional $9.3 billion in other U.S. cor- 
porate stocks. In contrast, our direct 
investment abroad now totals $32.7 


billion. 
* * * 


Veteran devel- 
oper William Ja- 
mieson points to 
a site map in the 
General Public 
Utilities offices 
in New York. Ja- 
mieson operates 
a site service which includes detailed 
data on available tracts and existing 


buildings in a multi-state region. 
s s a 





TORONTO. A shopping-center type 
factory is underway here where 
smaller manufacturers can have 
space in an eight-factories-under- 
one-roof industrial plaza. Slough Es- 
tates’ new Ajax plaza can provide 
smaller tenants with four to eight 
thousand square feet of space on an 
all-inclusive lease basis. 

2 oe * 
WASHINGTON. Commerce Secre- 
tary Hodges announced the recent 
grant of the first industrial loan un- 
der the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration program. It was to the Car- 
bondale (Illinois) Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation for $500,000 for 
remodeling and expansion of an ex- 
isting corporation-owned plant to 
pave the way for about 500 perma- 
nent new job positions. The remain- 
der of the $1.8 million investment 
was provided by the community it- 
self. 

s * * 
BALTIMORE. Deepwater Industrial 
Parks, Inc., is now developing two 
parks in the Marley Neck area of 
Baltimore, totalling 280 acres. Sites 
from two to 50 acres are available in 
either park, and a motel, swimming 
pool, restaurant, and heliport will be 
included. The well-drained area is in 
a 4,200-acre region zoned exclusively 
industrial. 
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Capital Requirements for Urban 
Development and Renewal by John 
W. Dyckman and Reginald R. 
Isaacs. Here is an authoritative 
analysis of the economics of urban 
development and renewal which 
focuses directly on policy alterna- 
tives and answers the question of 
how much urban renewal we can 
afford. 


The book presents a_ thorough 
study of the national cost of renewal 
and development and then assesses 
the national funds available for 
these purposes. It offers insight into 
the difficult choices we as a people 
will face if we elect the staggering 
task of replacing all of our obsolete 
urban capital while providing ade- 
quate capital for new growth. These 
choices are given quantitative form 
and outlined explicitly in precise, 
understandable terms. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. 1961, 
334 pages, $11.50. 


Management Action to Promote 
Business Stability. This report ana- 
lyzes some of the forces that pro- 
duce business fluctuations. It sug- 
gests steps which management can 
take to reduce the impact of such 
destabilizing forces. Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
Washington 6, D. C. 1961, 31 pages, 
50¢. 


1961 Development Advertising 
Reports edited by W. H. Long. This 
is the fourth annual edition of a 
manual on the advertising and pro- 
motional aspects of state develop- 
ment programs. W. H. Long, 5347 
North Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin. 1961, 95 
pages $15.00.. 


World Who’s Who In Commerce 
and Industry. Twelfth edition of a 
familiar friend, and newly inter- 
national in scope. Marquis-Who’s 
Who, Inc., Chicago 11, Ilinoi%, 1961, 
1358 pages. 
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The City of Saskatoon. Here are 56 
pages of facts about the leading city 
in north central Saskatchewan. In- 
cluded is a section on control of 
the South Saskatchewan River, a 
series of color photographs, and an 
up-to-date map of the area. Indus- 
trial Development Cffice, City Hall, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


Tidewater Chose Denmark. The 
“why” and “how” of Tidewater 
Oil’s choice of Denmark for its lat- 
est $30 million refinery. Consulate 
General of Denmark, 18 East 84 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., 16 pages. 


Missouri Laws by George D. 
Hack. A digest of laws affecting 
plant location decisions. Missouri 
Division of Resources and Develop- 
ment, Jefferson City, Missouri. 1960, 
50 pages. 


Georgia Statistical Abstract. Bu- 
reau of Business Research, College 
of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Geor- 
gia. 1961, 333 pages. 


A Study of Statewide Industrial 
Finance Programs Operating in 
the South and Southwest During 
1960 by Bill R. Shelton and James 
R. Bradley. Texas Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, A & M College 
of Texas, College Station, Texas. 
1961, 16 pages. 


Corpus Christi: Area Resources 
for Industry by Robert H. Ryan. 
Twelfth in a series of Bureau of 
Business Research area, economic 
studies. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 1961, 370 pages, $3.00. 


Waseca Welcomes Industry. Sec- 
retary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Waseca, Minnesota. 1961, 59 pages. 


Oregon’s Taxes. Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. 1959, '2 pages. 
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PLANT LOCATION SERVICES: 


Baltimore County Industrial Development 
Commission, Mr. H. B. Staab, Director, Coun- 
ty Office Building, Towson, Maryland. (Ad 
page 65) 


Brainard Industrial Park, Mr. John E. Hayes, 
Room 211, 170 Sigourney Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. (Ad page 40) 


Braintree Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, Mr. William G. Brooks, Chairman, 250 
West Street, Braintree 84, Massachusetts. (Ad 
page 2) 


Greater Burlington Industrial Corporation, Mr. 
Charles D. Townsend, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, 191 College Street, Burlington, Vermont. 
(Ad page 3) 


Central Illinois Light Company, Mr. Mark B. 
Townsend, Area Development Director, 300 
Liberty Street, Peoria, Illinois. (Ad page 67) 


Citizens for Industrial Progress, Post Office 
Box 96, Ashtabula, Ohio. (Ad page 68 


Connecticut Bank and Trust Company, Mr. 
Graham R. Treadway, Vice President, 803 
Main Street, Hartford, Connecticut. (Ad page 
43) 


Connecticut Development Commission, Mr. 
Leroy Jones, Assistant Director, Room 479, 
State Office Building, Hartford 15, Connecti- 
cut. (Ad page 39) 


The Connecticut Light and Power Company, 
Mr. Robert P. Lee, Director, Area Develop- 
ment Department, Box 2010, Hartford 1, Con- 
necticut; The Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, Mr. Edward R. Cole, Director, Area De- 
velopment Department, Box 2330, Hartford 1, 
Connecticut; The United Illuminating Com- 
pany, Mr. Eben Haskell, Director, Area De- 
velopment Department, 80 Temple Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. (Ad page 37) 


DeKalb County Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
F. William Broome, Manager, Post Office Box 
97, Decatur, Georgia. (Ad page 64) 


First Research Corporation, Mr. Philip W. 
Moore, President, 2500 S. W. Third Avenue, 
Miami 36, Florida. (Ad page 14) 


Irving M. Footlik & Associates, Mr. Irving M. 
Footlik, President, 9116 Four Winds Way, 
Skokie, Illinois. (Ad page 14) 


Fred J. Gorchess & Associates, Mr. Fred J. 
Gorchess, Post Office Box 19, Holmdel, New 
Jersey. (Ad page 14) 


Gulf States Utilities Company, Mr. Herschel 
R. Mathews, Supervisor, Post Office Box 2951, 
Beaumont, Texas. (Ad page 49) 


Iinois Central Railroad, Mr. J. S. Frost, Man- 
ager, 135 East 11 Place, Chicago, Illinois. (Ad 
page 9) 





Kilgore Chamber of C ce, Mr. Adolph J. 
Janca, General Manager, 107 South Martin 
Street, Post Office Box 1582, Kilgore, Texas. 
(Ad page 52) 


Law Engineering Testing Company, Mr. 
George H. Nelson, President, Post Office Box 
1558, Atlanta 1, Georgia. (Ad page 14) 


Lengview Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Walter 
Koch, Manager, 410 West Center Street, Pest 
Office Box 472, Longview, Texas. (Ad page 52) 
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Montgomery County Airpark, Inc., Mr. William 
E. Richardson, President, 880 Bonifant Street, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. (Ad page 2) 


New York Central System, Mr. Otto Pongrace, 
Director, Industrial Development, 466 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, New York. (Ad page 


Norfolk and Western Railway, Mr. H. P. Cot- 
ton, Assistant Vice President, Industrial De- 
velopment, 106 North Jefferson, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. (Ad 4th cover) 


Norwich Area Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 
Mr. Frank E. Dixon, Executive Vice President, 
82 Shetucket Street, Norwich, Connecticut. 
(Ad page 42) 


Odessa Chamber of C ce, Mr. Ray W. 
Hedges, Executive Vice President, 211 West 
Third Street, Odessa, Texas. (Ad page 3) 





Orange Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Ernest R. 
Larmer, Executive Vice President, Industrial 
Development Division, Drawer A, Orange, 
Texas. (Ad page 55) 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department 
of Commerce, Mr. Thomas J. Monaghan, Sec- 
retary, South Office Building, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. (Ad page 7) 


Puget Sound Power and Light Company, Mr. 
Stewart G. Neel, Manager, Area Development, 
1400 Washington Building, Seattle 1, Wash- 
ington. (Ad page 70) 


E. Ralph Sims, Jr. & Associates, Mr. E. Ralph 
Sims, Jr., Principal, 436 North Maple Street, 
Lancaster, Ohio. (Ad page 14) 


Southern Railway System, Mr. J. L. Town- 
send, Assistant Vice President, Industrial De- 
velopment, 15 and K Streets, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Ad 2nd cover) 


Southwestern Electric Service Company, Mr. 
C. D. Goforth, Director, Industrial Develop- 
ment, 1012 Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas, 
Texas. (Ad page 54) 


Stafford Industrial F dation Company, Mr. 
Ronald Argenta, President, Box 182, Stafford 
Springs, Connecticut. (Ad page 41) 





Texas and Pacific Railway Company, Mr. 
Harry W. Clark, Director of Industrial Devel- 
opment, 401 Fidelity Union Tower, Dallas 1, 
Texas. (Ad page 53) 


Texas Power and Light Company, Mr. J. D. 
Eppright, Director, Industrial Development, 
Post Office Box 6331, Dallas 22, Texas. (Ad 
page 51) 


Union Electric Company, Mr. G. J. Haven, 
Manager, Industrial Development, 315 North 
Twelfth Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. (Ad 
3rd cover) 


Wirth Management Company, Mr. John C. J. 
Wirth, 382 Danbury Road, Route 7, Wilton, 
Connecticut. (Ad page 14) 


OTHER: 


American Creosote Works, Inc., Mr. S. B. 
Braselman, Jr., Vice President, For Wagues- 
pack Pratt, Inc., 1305 Dublin Street, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. (Ad page 66) 
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BRIEFS 


Development-Minded Industrial- 
ists In The News: 


The Chrysler Corporation has ad- 
vanced Lynn A. Townsend to chief 
executive officer... Frito-Lay, Inc., 
has announced that John D. William- 
son will be board chairman and 
Herman W. Lay will be president... 
Howe Sound Company has chosen 
Theodore Operhall president of its 
new Liberian subsidiary, Howe 
Sound International . . . John W. 
Wilson has been elected president of 
Alcoa International, marketing sub- 
sidiary of the Aluminum Company 
of America . . . Ryan Aeronautical 
has elevated Robert C. Jackson to 
president of the firm... Lee Acker- 
man fills the presidency slot at 
Western-Gold and Uranium .. . new 
head of Botany Industries’ Rolley 
Company is William B. Randall .. . 
M. E. Ash is the new board chairman 
and L. A. Depolis is president of the 
FWD Corporation ... P. J. Casella 
moves to president of Endicott John- 
son ... Canadian American Optica! 
has named William F. Peck president 
. .. Thomas C. Barger has been pro- 
moted to president of Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Company ... Ingersoll-Rand 
Financial Corporation has upped 
William A. Dobbs to president .. . 
M. E. Carroll has advanced to presi- 
dent of Clinton Engines . . . United 
Nuclear Corporation announces elec- 
tion of Walter F. O’Connel as presi- 
dent and board chairman... Edwin 
L. Mendenhall has been chosen pres- 
ident of Waterman Pen of Canada 
... Paul E. Owens has been elevated 
by MacMillan Ring-Free Oil Com- 
pany to president .. . Gil M. Wayne 
will fill his late father’s slot as presi- 
dent of Wayne Power Sweeper Man- 
ufacturing Company . .. new head 
of Products and Industrial Engineer- 
ing Corporation is John F. Butler 
. . . General E. W. Rawlings is the 
new president of General Mills.. . 
U.S. Steel has moved Michael F. 
Hazel to president of its Oil Well 
Supply division... Joe Zel has been 
named president of United Printers 
& Publishers, Inc....Colorado Fuel 
and Iron has promoted Leonard C. 
Rose to president ... Herbert Willetts 
has been upped by Socony-Mobil Oil 
to president... National Dairy Prod- 
ucts has advanced J. H. Wetenhall 
to chief executive officer ... and 
outsider Robert E. Brooker was 
chosen by Montgomery-Ward as 
president. 
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ASK UNION ELECTRIC! Get objective, impartial 
industrial information about St. Louis and surrounding 
19,000 square miles... professional assistance for piant 
location, community and site analysis, and communiiy 
liaison. Inquiries held confidential. Send for new booklet, 
“METROPOLITAN ST. LOUIS.” 


JEFFERSON 
city 


é AST 
ST. LOUIS 


MISSOURI 
Ca// or write 

G. J. Haven, Manager, Industrial Development, Deot. D-12 
UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY / St. Louis 66, Missouri 























UNIVERSITY MICROFTLMS 
313 NORTH FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


NORFOLK and WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ ROANOKE, VA. 











Wire 

Rope 
Manufacturers: 
Save 

$99,400 

Per Year! 


A comprehensive study of N&W territory, by 
Fantus Area Research, revealed ideal sites for wire 
rope plants. Estimated operating costs at these sites 
were compared with actual operating costs of wire rope 
plants around the nation. Result: atthe N&W sitesa 
wire rope plant can save $99,400 a year. Want details? 
Write on company letterhead to H. P. Cotton, Assistant 
Vice President, Norfolk & Western Railway, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Many Other Types of Plants can cut 
costs in N&W territory. Write and see if 
your company is among them. 


q Nation’s 


Going-est 
Railroad 











